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$42.6095,299.40 


has been paid to 
LIVING 

policyholders by 

RELIANCE LIFE 


since organization 


























$28,147,778.04 


has been paid to 
beneficiaries of the 
deceased by 
RELIANCE LIFE since 


organization 
































$14,500,000 more paid to the living! 


In addition...Thousands of dollars paid in claims to the 

living mean satisfied and enthusiastic Policyholders who lead Reliance 
L y 

representatives to new business from their friends, relatives and busi- 


ness associates. 


Records, carefully maintained over a long period of years by leading 
Reliance representatives, show that 25% to 40% of their new business 


made to LIVING policyholders. 


originates from claim payments 
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This Week: A Ai f S 
n ir O uccess 
LUCKY 
@ Through chance more oy om judg- 
ment in one respect at least the life insur- ces m3 ‘ : ’ 
ance companies were favored in the pres- HE stability of life insurance has caught the imagination of all 
ent depression. That is in respect to the who have given even casual thought to its comparison with 
reserves a on or maga = Nap other means by which men have prepared for the future. The 
po “ae aqeeten coutied tn high millions who have placed their trust in life insurance have neither 
percentage of insurance in force with a the regret nor the anxiety that beclouds the waking moments of 
ager low owen | a those who had pyramided their fortunes in institutions which are 
e next depression may find a high per- teas : 
centage of business of long standing on always at the mercy of the prevailing trade winds upon the sea of 
the books and then the problem of cash economics. The financial storms which have swept widecast across 
—- yo nage —_? os - the land have left policyholders serene and assured behind the 
ses oO ite 1 ad . . . ° 
siiitectlon dow dintaniad tex 0A. ih, Uhben impregnable wall of safety which they have built through life 
in an article titled “Panics and Cash insurance. 
Values.” sowie As a financial colossus, life insurance towers stanch 
RECORD and firm and free from every chance vicissitude. The companies 
@ A two-page table gives a twenty-year have withstood every adverse drain upon their resources and pre- 
study of the nang 9 ” a © — sent a sound dollar to care for every provision of their contracts. 
insurance in force of one hundred leading ; ° ° ° 
life companies. The statistics show results : What a chance for the agency organization of this 
from 1912 to 1931, inclusive, with supple- great giant which has proved such a bulwark! This is indeed the 
mentary tabulation giving five-year aver- time of opportunity. Inspired and comforted they must be by the 
— ** * fact that the institution to which they’ have pledged their allegiance 
GENERAL has rewarded their confidence and fulfilled every promise which 
@ A brief history of the growth and they have claimed for her. They have not the necessity to take 
progress of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, an attitude of apology and explanation to their clientele. They can 
with particular attention to the present - fid h licyhold 
home office building; the regular bi-monthly with confidence approach a po icyholder or prospect and be trust- 
essay by Walter Cluff; a twenty-year divi- fully expectant of favorable consideration to any program for fur- 
ee res a ee oe ee ee ther coverage which they may offer. 
ite, ‘ ° ° . 
he ee eae ere “By their fruits ye shall know them” may well be 
- Next Week: paraphrased to apply to life insurance men. They are bound to 
Ce BY STATES reflect personally the entrenched position of the organization they 
: qT 4 represent. The public should be able accurately to pick out a life 
31. wo pages will be devoted to a sum- ‘ . , 
mary of casualty insurance lines by states insurance man because of his assured air. Each agent should be a 
with the total —_~ done in aa — : rallying point from which his acquaintances can obtain the same 
every state and the aggregate tor a : : ° 
states which af e qlence wil chow olther measure of hope in the future as other financial corporations are 
the total amount of casualty business in receiving from a study of the accomplishments of the institution 
o each —_ or the amount » any single as a whole. The agency organization must bring to American men 
) commany Sno le @ slate or th G8 eevee. and women the knowledge that life insurance, above all organs 
Ss CREDIT LOSSES of thrift, has kept the faith. They can- 
@ “How to Keep Credit Losses at a not give way to feelings of doubt and fu- 
*C Minimum" is the title of an article by i i ith 
PDs Ruel McDaniel, in which he lays down some tility. They must match certainty wit . » e ° 
tules which have been "field tested.” certainty. 
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Percentage of Cash Surrenders Plus Increase in Policy Loans to 
ance Reserves for 20 Companies Operating Continuously in New 
from 1890 to 1931 Inclusive 


HE depression of the 1930’s is 
supplying the first prolonged test 
of the guaranteed cash and loan 

provisions of life insurance policies. 
True, the relatively short panics of 
1907-8 and 1920-21 did markedly step 
up the demand for cash and loan values. 
But in comparison with what has hap- 
pened in the last three years they were 
passing showers. Since October, 1929, 
the rains have descended and the floods 
have come, and apparently the house 
has been founded upon the rock. The 
amount of damage has been amazingly 
small. 

A large proportion of the life in- 
surance now in force has been sold 
with the understanding that the reserve 
or investment element would provide a 
sure source of ready cash available in 
times of emergency when everything 
else failed. During the last three years 
this aspect of life insurance has under- 
gone an impressive test. Multitudes of 
policyholders have had to fall back upon 
their insurance reserve and have found 
that it alone of all their possessions was 
instantly available, one hundred cents 
on the dollar. In consequence the value 
of life insurance as an anchor to wind- 
ward will be stressed with greatly in- 
creased vigor when the depression has 
passed. It is being so stressed now, 
but the results will be much greater 
after the nation’s purchasing power has 
been restored. 


A Guide to Future 

This emphasizes the problem of meet- 
ing the demand for cash and loan values 
in a future major depression when per- 
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York State 





haps the average age of the life insur- 
ance in force will be substantially great- 
er than it fortunately is in the 1930’s. 
The present depression followed a rapid 
development of life insurance sales so 
that reserves were relatively small com- 
pared with the cash income of the com- 
panies. The story might have been 
different if the sale of life insurance 
had been as great in the decade before 
the war as it was in the decade follow- 
ing. In that event there would have 
been outstanding a much larger volume 
of insurance of relatively long duration. 


Historical Evidence 

In order to throw historical light 
upon the relation over a number of 
years of the cash outlay for policy 
loans and cash surrenders to reserves, 
the above chart has been prepared. 
It is based upon the aggregate experi- 
ence of the twenty largest ordinary 
companies according to insurance now 
in force which have been operating con- 
tinuously in New York since 1890. The 
three large companies writing indus- 
trial insurance are not included. Their 
ordinary business, including interme- 
diate, is to a large extent produced by 
industrial agents and has character- 
istics, especially in connection with cash 
and loan demands, which differentiate 
it from the business of companies writ- 
ing ordinary only. The function plotted 
in the chart is the percentage of cash 
surrenders plus the increase in the 
policy loan account (not including pre- 
mium notes) to the life insurance re- 
serve (less reinsurance) at the begin- 
ning of the year. 







Excerpts from an ad- 
dress delivered before 
the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Actuarial 
Society of America at 
Ottawa, Canada 


By 
M. A. LINTON 


President, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 









The experience during the 90’s is 
different from that after the turn of 
the century for the reason that cash 
and loan value privileges were quite 
restricted and policyholders were not 
educated to their use as they have since 
come to be. The curve, however, clearly 
indicates the new elements that modern 
cash and loan value provisions have in- 
troduced into the business. 

In the 90’s a maximum of 3.3 per 
cent was reached in 1893 followed by 
a marked drop to 1.9 per cent in 1894. 
A sharp peak of 6.1 per cent was ex- 
perienced in the panic year 1907. A 
U-bottom curve followed with lows of 
3.9 per cent in 1911 and 1912. The 
succeeding upward trend toward panic 
levels was interrupted by the outbreak 
of war and in 1919 at the height of the 
inflation 1.7 per cent, the lowest point 
on the entire curve, was reached. The 
short post-war panic drove the per- 
centage up to 5.5 in 1921. The suc- 
ceeding period of prosperity produced 
another U-bottom curve with a mini- 
mum of 4.1 in 1924. In 1929 the curve 
skyrocketed to 7.1 per cent. There was 
a lull in 1930 when the percentage was 
7.2 per cent. The financial crisis of 
1931 which marked the beginning of the 
second phase of the present depression 
brought the percentage to 9.3; and 
the end is not yet. If the current ex- 
perience of our own company is a guide, 
the 1932 percentage will be at least 11.5. 
It would appear that the three per- 
centages of 8, 12 and 8 employed in 
the preceding example did not exag- 
gerate the possibilities. 

While obtaining the foregoing data 
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of insurance in force at five-year in- 
tervals with the following results. As 
before, the aggregate data for the 
twenty companies are used. A certain 
amount of disturbance was caused by 
the adoption of the 3 per cent reserve 
basis about the turn of the century. 
However, for our purpose it is of minor 
importance. 


1890 ..... $187 1915 ..... $247 
1895 ..... 197 1920 ..... 190 
1900 ..... 208 1925 ..... 161 


Achieving Liquidity 
Having found a method by which a 
guess may be made as to the probable 
cash drain in a depression, how is a 
company to prepare to meet it? Ob- 
viously cash and U. S. Government 
securities provide one method. Unfor- 
tunately they are expensive in that they 
reduce interest earnings. Investment 
may be made in a certain proportion 
of the highest grade bonds maturing 
each year for a number of years ahead. 
High grade equipment trust bonds fall 
in this class and have given an excellent 
account of themselves in this depression. 
Perhaps in the light of what has 
happened since October, 1929, a genera- 
tion or more will elapse before theories 
that prosperity can last forever are 
again accepted. There will therefore 
be more inclination to give serious at- 
tention to a study of economic cycles to 
help approximate periods of stress. Hav- 
ing estimated the approach of such a 
period, high grade bonds maturing at 
the proper time may be purchased. 


Possible Reserves 


Real estate mortgage loans certainly 
cannot be counted upon to help meet a 
cash drain. In great depressions real 
estate becomes frozen and lags in com- 
ing back to normal. During good times 
mortgages provide a relatively high 
average rate of interest. If the excess 
is saved against the rainy day the com- 
pany’s foresight is likely to pay big 
dividends. If the excess is distributed 
as earned, the consequences may be 
quite unsatisfactory. In passing, it may 
be mentioned that during this depres- 
sion there has been a gratifying flow 
of principal repayments on high grade 
mortgages. This has helped the cash 
position, but it is not a factor which 
should be counted upon in advance. 

Perhaps the creation by the govern- 
ment, first of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion in the post-war difficulties and then 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in the present depression, has set 
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cussed by the author. 


a precedent that may be counted upon 
in future crises. It is significant that 
insurance companies are _ specifically 
mentioned among the classes of cor- 
porations that can go for help to the 
R. F. C. One of these days we may 
know the full extent to which life com- 
panies have had to avail themselves of 
the facilities thus afforded. 

I think we can agree that it would be 
most unwise to count upon that kind 
of assistance to such an extent that 
a company would neglect proper safe- 
guards against having to borrow in 
times of depression. It will be disas- 
trous in the long run if financial in- 
stitutions ever come to the point of 
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A discussion of how cash drain during depres- 
sions has affected life insurance during past 
years and how it may affect the business in the 
next depression. Shall cash values be lowered 
by legislation or shall the companies be forced 
to meet cash demands during panics by increas- 
ing investment liquidity? These and other ques- 
tions, including the rewriting problem and the 
treatment of heavily loaned insurance, are dis- 











neglecting to make provision for ade- 
quate liquidity by relying upon the 
government to set up a vast pawnbrok- 
er’s establishment to be available when 
panic breaks loose. There are limits to 
what can be accomplished by such 
emergency measures. Of course if the 
objective be the socialistic one of state 
capitalism, that would be a way of at- 
taining it. 

An extended depression is certain to 
be preceded by a period of rapid ex- 
pansion and speculation in one or more 
of the fields of securities, commodities 
or real estate. Perhaps with the ex- 
perience of recent years as a guide, life 

(Continued on page 13) 
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New Business of 27 Companies Operating Continuously in New York State 
from 1869 to 1890 Inclusive 











With the Editors 
1 AM AN 


merican 


| AM AN AMERICAN. 


Just one of a great number of ordinary, hard-work- 
ing, fairly conscientious citizens who have grinned, 
groaned and growled their way through three years of 
hard pickings. 

The depression has affected me directly and indi- 
rectly, perpendicularly and horizontally, positively 
and negatively, specifically and generally, within and 
without. 

| have been bombarded, deluged, overwhelmed with 
charts, statistics, graphs and opinions from economic 
card readers, congenital star observers and neurotic 
crystal gazers in 48 different states and 99 different 
languages. 

| have been Babsoned, Ayred, Gibsoned and Brook- 


mired until | am well nigh cuckoo, groggy, cock-eyed 
and flambolluxed. 

My mind has been open, receptive and flexible to 
every new thought, principle, philosophy and panacea 
for human ills and ailments. 

And now to cap the climax, | have had it projected 
into my feverish brain that it's a grand and glorious 
condition to be poor again; that there's a real thrill in 
discovering how much you can get along without and 
how little you can get along with; how much more 
interesting and odoriferous a !0c movie on Third 
Avenue is than the perfumed cinema palace (94c}) on 
Broadway; how proud | should be to display that 1927 
tailor's label in the inside pocket of my old grey suit; 
how good a job Pietro Bambino can do in re-soling my 
old shoes for $1.25. 


* 


But, brother—and here's where | come out of the 
ether—| want to tell you it's all plain damn boloney, 
bunkum, balderdash, or what have you. 

So, on behalf of this great army of fellow sufferers, | 
am organizing a club that | know you will all want to 


It will be known as the I-Need-A Club. You 


know what | mean, brother—l-Need-A new hat, |- 


join. 


Need-A new pair of shoes, I-Need-A new alarm clock, 
|-Need-A new this, and I|-Need-A new that. 

You and | and all the rest of us are accustomed to a 
high standard of living and we will never be satisfied 
with anything less than just that; and our rational dis- 
satisfaction is the very motive power that is going to 
drive us on to prosperity again. 

In my own case, in order to replenish the old darned 
sock, | intend to carry out the following program: 

| am determined to do a better job—! shall make 
my business render a greater service—! shall shout my 
wares from the house tops so that they will still be 
heard in the din of competition. | shall endeavor to be 
a useful cog in the economic wheel—I shall, to the best 
of my ability, help the other fellow get on his feet 
again—| shall punch the schnozzle of the pessimist and 
the slanderer of good times—I shall once again dare to 


look and march forward. 


And for all of this | shall expect—and get—a better 


reward for my efforts. Then | can go places and do things. 


All of which | insist upon 
BECAUSE | AM AN AMERICAN! 


Lece 6 Tok 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Semi-annual meeting of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America opens at 
Ottawa, Can., with more than 200 
delegates from the United States 
and Canada present. 





New life insurance production for 
September was I 1.1 per cent less than 
in the same month of 1931, the 
smallest monthly decline since Feb- 
ruary, 1932. Volume for first three- 
quarters of 1932 was 15.4 per cent 
below amount for similar period last 
year, according to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 





The Pioneer Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company issues new Endowment at 
60 and 65 policies, providing for 
automatic conversion into annual 





deferred refund annuity at maturity. | 





Commissioner 


North Dakota urges the Nationa! 


S. A. Olsness of | 


Convention of Insurance Commission- | 


ers to outlaw interlocking life in- 


surance companies. 





The Great American Life Insurance 
Company of San Antonio, Tex., opens 
a Latin-American department, nam- 
ing A. P. Aguirre manager. 





The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence awards the Life Group Trophy 
to the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company “for the most out- 
standing contribution of the year to 
the development of life insurance ad- 
vertising.” 





Directors of the Insurance Securi- 
ties Company of New Orleans recom- 
mend capital increase by issue of 
$2,000,000 par value of preferred 


stock, the proceeds to be used in | 


increasing capital stock of the Union 
Indemnity Company. 





The sixty-seventh annual meeting 
of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners opens at Dallas, 
Tex. 





A. L. McCormack, vice-president 
of the Charles L. Crane Agency 
Company, St. Louis, is elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Association of 
Insurance Agents for the ensuing 
year. 





Indiana fire losses for the 
year ended October | were $6,678,- 
061, or 17/2 per cent lower than for 
the preceding year. 





The Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corporation issues a booklet entitled 
"Controlled Speed," presenting the 
theory of safe driving as an aid to 
accident prevention. 





spection Bureau of New Jersey rules 
that the present general level of rates 
in that state remain in force until 


June 30, 1933. 


The Associated Indemnity Com- 
pany of San Francisco, Calif., ap- 
points F. D. Sperry as superintendent 
of its health and accident depart- 
ment at the home office. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 
k is no more than the truth to say that few 








of us knew the meaning of the word “econ- 

omy” up until a year or two ago. We re- 
garded it as the antithesis of extravagance, 
but extravagance, too, we interpreted some- 
what peculiarly. Roughly, we defined it as 
over-indulgence in luxuries, but here again 
we must qualify our concept of a term. We 
classified as luxuries only such absurdities 


as yachts, racing stables, and first folio | 


Shakespeares. Motor cars, golf club mem- 
bership, summer homes and electric refrig- 
eration were simply modern conveniences 


| which no respectable citizen could do without. 


_tism and thrift. 
| nies, for example, were conservative. 


We also confused economy with conserva- 
The life insurance compa- 
They 
restricted their investments to the safer 
channels and they calculated their premiums 
on a rate of interest that was obviously lower 


fisca! | than what could be readily obtained. This 
_ conservatism over a long period of years was 











ff 
Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy, 
speaking at Turin, asks the United 
States to be lenient on war debts; 
declares that the League of Nations 
is very ill and defends the German 
claim to arms equality as justifiable. 





Sounding repeal sentiment in the 
seventy-third Congress, the Women's 
Organization for National Prohibition 
Reform sponsors poll in which wet 
candidates outnumbered the dry elev- 
en to one. 





Gold holdings of central banks and 
governments of leading countries, 
after declining in the second quarter, 
showed an increase of about $350,- 
000,000 to a total of $11,670,000,- 
000 in the third quarter of 1932, in- 
dicating large returns from private 
holdings. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.95 and closed Saturday, October 
22, at 110.30. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 26.11 and closed 


| Saturday at 25.16. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 79.60 and closed 
Saturday at 79.01. 





Cotton futures fluctuated over a 
range of 30 points (6.46 to 6.16) 
last week, with final quotations at 
lowest for this period and 23 to 25 
points below those of October 15. 





Steel production remained at 19!/2 
per cent of capacity last week with 
scheduled expansion of Youngstown 


| mills expected to lift the rate to 


responsible for the ability of the companies | 
' to meet the unprecedented demands for cash 
| from beneficiaries and borrowing policy- 


holders during the past two years. 
But economy, we have now learned, means 
sacrifice. It is not something that can be 


| pleasantly practiced, like thrift; on the con- 







The Compensation Rating ond te- | trary, it is accomplished only with a certain 


amount of pain. Economy, for instance, 
means the shaving of policyholders’ divi- 
dends, with its entailing sales resistance. In 
the property insurance field it may mean the 
curtailment of acquisition expense and a 
more cautious attitude towards claims. We 
must have true economy in the insurance 
business and it is bound to hurt. 








20 per cent this week. 





Average commodity prices in this 
country last week declined 0.2 point 
to 61.1 per cent of the average 1926 
level, according to Professor Irving 
Fisher's index. 





Car loadings for the week ending 
October 15 increased nearly 25,000 
cars over the previous week. 





Surplus stocks and limited exports 
dominate the Chicago wheat market; 
efforts to lift prices lack support. 





An increase of 25 per cent in in- 
dustrial payrolls in Massachusetts and 
a corresponding increase of more 
than 22 per cent employed in fac- 
tories is shown in the latest report 
of the State Department of Labor 
and Industries. 





The employment index in Detroit 
and the southern Michigan area ad- 
vanced from 37.4 on the last of 
September to 41.6 on October 15. 





In London, the sterling exchange 
falls to the lowest rate since January. 








AGNIFICENT in _ propor- 

tions, stately in architec- 

tural beauty, the home of- 
fice building of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in 
the city of Springfield, symbolizes 
the progress of the business it so well 
serves, for it stands in its present- 
day eminence as a monument to 
81 years of growth just as the tower- 
ing reserves of all life insurance in 
America, accumulated over a period 
of years not much longer, challenge 
the admiration and wonder of the 
entire financial world. 

The company was founded in 1851 
by a group of citizens of western 
Massachusetts. It commenced opera- 
tions in a single room of Foots 
Block, at the corner of Main and 
State Streets, and the first policy it 
issued was dated August 2, 1851. 
Caleb Rice, first mayor of Spring- 
field, was its first leader. The com- 
pany was mutualized, in fact as in 
name, with the retirement of the $100,- 
000 capital stock required for organiza- 
tion at the time in the year 1867. The 
first dividend was paid ten years after 
organization, and, seven years after 
that, the dividend payments were put 
on an annual basis, a practice from 
which it has never since deviated. 


First Building Erected 


Growing consistently from date of 
organization, the company faced the 
necessity of moving into larger quar- 
ters for the second time in 1868, and 
the first home office building was erected 
on Main Street, north of East Court 
Street. From this time on, the prog- 
ress of the company continued at a 
brisk rate, especially during the admin- 
istration of President John A. Hall, 
from 1895 until 1908, and, during the 
latter part of this period, the company 
again decided to build. This time an 
eight-story structure was erected, and 
the original scene of the company’s ac- 
tivity was selected as the building site. 
This building was completed and occu- 
pied in September, 1908, just four 
weeks after the death of President 
Hall, who was succeeded in office by 
William W. McClench, the latter’s 
service in this position continuing until 
January, 1928, when he became chair- 
man of the board, and William H. Sar- 
gent was elected president. 




























Home Office 
Buildings 
of 
Distinction 


AANEUANUDTITAUT 


The Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
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By 1920, the insurance in force had 
passed the billion-dollar mark, and home 
office quarters once again became so 
cramped that building operations loomed 
on the horizon. It was not until four 
years later, however, that definite plans 
were made. At that time, the company 
purchased a twenty-seven-acre tract of 
land opposite a city park, on upper State 
Street, and in 1925 ground was broken 
for the present building. Kirkham and 
Parlett, Springfield architects, were 
engaged to cooperate with company 















officers in making a survey of re- 
quirements for the new building. Fol- 
lowing preliminary studies, an in- 
spection was made of recently 
erected insurance and other build- 
ings, both in the United States and 
Canada, and the present well-ap- 
pointed structure was conceived. The 
new building was occupied on July 
18, 1927. 

Of brick and limestone structure, 
four stories high, the building has 
a frontage of approximately 400 
feet and a depth of about 300 feet. 
Wide stretches of green lawn frame 
the classic lines of the edifice with a 
simplicity that is highly effective, 
and a curving driveway swings up 
to the front entrance, which is sur- 
mounted by a beautiful tower. 

It was the aim of the architects to 
produce a design consistent with the 
best Georgian tradition as trans- 
planted to New England. The prin- 
ciple of appropriateness, of fitness 
for service and expression of pur- 
pose, controlled the selection of ma- 
terial and the form of design 
throughout. Rockport granite, Bed- 
ford limestone, and a Pennsylvania 
shale brick were selected for the ex- 
terior. 


The Cover Illustration 


The main entrance portico on the 
State Street side is two stories in height 
and is composed of six Ionic columns 
bearing a classic pediment. Just in- 
side is the rotunda, which as the cen- 
tral and pivotal point has received a 
richer treatment both in materials and 
design than any other part of the build- 
ing. This feature of the building is 
shown in the photograph reproduced on 
the cover of this issue. Here the floor 
is of Tennessee marble, the columns are 
of Breche Pavonazzo Fiorito, the walls 
and cornice of Botticino, and the bases 
of Levanto. Grilles, balcony, railing, 
and clock are of bronze. 

Opening from the rotunda, the eleva- 
tor lobbies and cashier’s lobby continue 
the treatment in harmony but in much 
simplified form. The rear entrance 
lobby and all corridors are floored with 
Travertine and wainscoted with Ten- 
nessee marble. A distinctive feature 
of the Directors’ Room is the fireplace 
with facings of black and gold marble 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Results for the Year Surprisingly Favorable In Spite 
of the Suicide Factor and Other Adverse Influences 


Attributed to Depression 





Companies Slightly Higher Than for Five-Year Period 


are those of Western States Life. 
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Slight Increase in 1931 Death Rate 
Due to Slack in Production 


Life Span Continues to Increase 


HE table herewith presents 

the rate of death for 100 of 

the older and leading life in- 
surance companies of the country, 
year by year for twenty years. It 
is constructed in such a way that 
not only will the student be en- 
abled to visualize the record of 
the rate at which life insurance is 
being discontinued through death 
year by year, but also to note the 
trend by quinquennial periods and 
compare it with the average for 
the twenty years. The method by 
which this rate is obtained does 
not as accurately reflect the mor- 
tality situation as it affects life 
insurance as does that indicated 
by a study of the bearing which 
the actual mortality in given years 
has to that expected by the mor- 
tality tables in use. It is con- 
structed by obtaining the per- 
centage of the actual death losses 
incurred to the mean of the insur- 
ance in force at the beginning and 
end of the year. It permits life 


insurance men to know the rate 
at which life insurance is being 
taken off the books by death and, 
in a measure, gives a worth-while 
indication as to whether or not 
the average age of the policies in 
force is being increased or de- 
creased. 

Mortality reports for 1931 in- 
dicate improved statistics and the 
lengthening of the span of life. 
The table shows that the death 
rate for the 100 leading compa- 
nies in 1931 was 0.92 and con- 
tinues a trend of increase which 





Actuaries to Hold Joint 
Meeting 


The Actuarial Society of America 
will not hold the next annual meeting 
in Chicago, as printed in the recent 
convention report, but will meet 
jointly wiih the American Institute of 
Actuaries next Fall, at Chicago. 
The annual meeting will be held in 
New York as scheduled. 











started following the low rate of 
the period of 0.73 in 1925. This 
would seem to show, and it is ac- 
tually so, that the rate of increase 
in new assurances in the last two 
years has not kept pace with the 
rate attained in prior years and 
that the influence of the older lives 
on the life insurance books is hav- 
ing its effect on death records. It 
does not indicate that there has 
been any substantial increase in 
the mortality rate of either the 
population as a whole or of life 
insurance policyholders. It indi- 
cates, too, that even with the in- 
creases it is well below any point 
which would be of concern to the 
business. It is a challenge to the 
present life insurance agency or- 
ganization. It shows that they 
have not been effective in main- 
taining the pace of their prede- 
cessors. It calls upon them to 
step up their production in some 
degree commensurate with past 
records. 








DEATH RATE PER CENT OF MEAN 


[INSURANCE IN FORCE OF ONE 
1912 TO 1931 INCLUSIVE—Continued 
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NAMES OF 1912) 1913) 1914) 1915) 1916) 1917 
COMPANIES 
= 
Pacific Mutual. . 0 2 0.85) 0 s7| 0.93) 0.83) 0.83 
Penn Mutual 1.16) 1.09) 1.19) 1.13) 1 18) 1.10) 
Peoples, Ind | 0.19) 0.58) 0.36) 0.24) 0.43) 0.36 
Peoria Life ; 0.45) 0.42) 0.29) 0.33) 0.24) 0.35) 
Philadelphia Life 0.88) 1.44) 0.90) 1.07) 0.72) 1 06} 
Phoenix Mutual 1 26| 1 14| 0 99) 1.16) 1.00 0.93) 
Pilot Life§ 0.58| 0.37 0.59) 0.53) 0.35) 0.42) 
Postal Life ..| 2.24) 2 21) 2.51) 1.98) 1.80) 2.12 
Presbyterian Ministers..| 0.72) 0.63) 0.54) 0.85) 0.64) 0.74! 
Protective Life 0.38| 0.30) 0.54) 0.45) 0.24) 0.54 
| | | 
Provident Mutual.. 0.95) 0.79) 0.761 0 74) 0.83} 0.70) 
Prudential * on 0.76 0.74) 0.74) 0.83) 0.81) 0.77 
Reliance ; 0.62) 0.54) 0.69) 0.59) 0.60) 0.62 
Reserve Lan 0.82) 0.75) 0.76) 0.75| 0.62) 0.7 
Royal Uniont 0.73) 0.57) 0.88) 0.82) 0.66) 0.88 
Security of America 0.75) 0.75) 0 88| 0.38) 0.70) 0.92) 
Security Mutual, N.Y 1,25) 1.18) 1.30) 1.28) 1.33) 1.09) 
Southeastern 0.57) 0.45) 0.51) 0.39) 1.71) 0.42) 
Southland 0.53) 0.34) 0.50) 0.77) 0.49) 0.46) 
Southwestern 0.61) 0.50) 0.44) 0.39) 0.41) 0.56 
State Life, Ind... 0.91) 0.87) 0.91) 0.77) 0.78} 0.97 
State Mutual, Mass.....| 1.18) 1.02) 1.14) 1.16} 1.17) 0.84) 
Texas Life ‘ 0.81) 0.86) 0.93) 0.90) 0.91| 0.60) 
Travelers............ 1.03} 0.90) 0.88) 1.07) 0.97) 0.86 
Union Central.........| 0.92) 0.71) 0.87) 0.90) 0.95) 0.86 
Union Mutual, Me.. 1.30) 1.16) 1.13) 1.10) 1.31) 1.27 
United States 2.25) 1.61] 1.45) 2.29) 1.68) 1.93 
Volunteer State... 0.43) 0.76; 0.63) 0.64) 0.85) 0.60 
West Coast Life ..| 0.65) 0.62) 0.61) 0.83) 0.66) 0.57 
Western & Southern... .| 0.75) 0.83) 0.71) 0.77) 0.81) 0.67 
Average (100 Cos.).....| 1.18] 1.09) 1.12) 1.16) 1.16) 1.06 



























































— 
| | 
1918) 1919} 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923) 1924) 1925) 1926) 1927 
1.32) 0.89) 0.60) 0.67) 0.65) 0.63) 0.61) 0.61) 0.58) 0.62 
1.52) 1.12) 1.15) 0.87) 1.00) 1.01| 1.00) 0.93) 0.97) 0.99 
0.57) 0.49) 0.50) 0.43) 0.50) 0.30) 0.53) 0.42) 0.65) 0.48 
0.87) 0.55) 0.42) 0.38) 0.35) 0.42) 0.36) 0.40) 0.56) 0.59 
1.56} 1.08) 0.97| 1.08) 0.95) 0.95) 0.93) 0.99) 1.33) 1.12 
1.38) 0.98) 0.85) 0.76) 0.84) 0.85) 0.93) 0.79) 0.78) 0.85 
1.15) 0.69) 0.60) 0.44) 0.53) 0,39) 0.46| 0.41) 0.78) 0.7 
2.10) 1.74) 1.99) 1.46) 2.00] 1.92) 1.61) 1.43) 1.77) 1.44 
0.75) 0.77) 0.71) 0.69) 0.53) 0.61) 0.58) 0.69) 0.85) 0.52 
0.90) 0.78) 0.46) 0.60) 0.80) 0.78) 0.57) 0.59) 0.59) 1.03 
1 17/ 0.78| 0.73) 0.76) 0.65) 0.78] 0.73) 0.65) 0.74) 0.67 
1.21) 0.83) 0.72 0.61; 0.61 0.66) 0.63) 0.61) 0.64) 0.66 
1.01) 0.77) 0.52) 0.56) 0.55) 0.56) 0.53) 0.75) 0.64) 0.74 
1.05) 0.68) 0.61) 0.57) 0.52) 0.43) 0.65) 0.67) 0.51) 0.65 
1.23} 0.69} 0.70) 0.47) 0.48] 0.31) 0.52) 0.63) 0.64) 0.60 
1 43] 0.65) 0.70) 0.61) 0.62) 0.56) 0.52) 0.49) 0.71] 0.70 
1.49] 1.25} 0.94) 0.90) 0.92) 0.92) 0.96| 0.71) 0.80] 0.77 
0.54) 0.83) 0.59} 0.42) 0.28) 0.64) 0.45) 0.32| 0.73) 0.7 
1.34) 0.62) 0.49) 0.32) 0.46) 0.47) 0.50) 0.44) 0.54) 0.37 
0 97| 0.60) 0.68) 0.40) 0.53) 0.45) 0.54) 0.47) 0.46) 0.52 
1.24) 1.02} 1.02) 0.65) 0.74) 0.79) 0.74) 0.83) 0.85) 0.72 
1.31) 1.18} 0.98) 0.88) 0.84) 0.95) 0.82| 0.76) 0.96) 0.73 
1.28) 0.82) 0.63) 0.39) 0.74) 0.66) 0.54) 0.47| 0.52) 0.54 
1.25| 0.78) 0.71) 0.64) 0.61) 0.55) 0.58) 0.58) 0.58) 0.62 
1.19} 0.95) 0.82) 0.78) 0.89) 0.76) 0.79) 0.80) 0.82) 0.72 
1.28} 1.27) 1.18) 1.22) 1.01} 1.15) 1.07) 1.19) 1.07) 1.24 
1.91} 2.23) 1.74) 1.55) 1.61) 1.59) 2.06) 2.12) 1.56) 1.38 
1.13) 0.69) 0.73) 0.50) 0.96) 0.56) 0.62! 0.72) 1.03) 0.71 
1.35} 0.90) 0.77) 0.70) 0.65) 0.74) 0.82) 0.67) 0.72) 0.72 
1.17) 0.68) 0.67) 0.63) 0.62) 0.62) 0.52) 0.69) 0.67) 0.65 
1.40) 1.05) 0.92) 0.79) 0.81 = jem hae inna laos 
































HUNDRED INSURANCE COMPANIES 
| AVERAGES 

| | ae PS 7 G ee ee 
1928) 1929} 1930} 1931] 1912 | 1917 | 1922 | 1927 | 1912 

| to | to | to to | to 
1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1931 | 1931 

0.78| 0.79] 0.87] 0.86] 0.90 | 0.83 | 0.61 | 0.79 | 0.75 
1. | 1.12 1.13} 1.19] 1.15 | 1.20 | 1.02 | 1.10} 1.13 
0.72) 0.52) 0.74] 0.68] 0.36 | 0.47 | 0.49 | 0.63 | 0.53 
0.75| 0.60) 0.82} 0.78] 0.32 | 0.48 | 0.43 | 0.72 | 0.54 
1.30] 1.28] 1.40) 1.23] 0.99 | 1.13 | 1.04] 1.27] 1.14 
1.01] 0.86) 0.83) 0.91] 1.11 0.94 | 0.83 | 0.99 0.91 
0.65) 0.71) 0.65) 1.04] 0.47 | 0.65 | 0.53 | 0.78 | 0.64 
1.38] 1.24] 1.27] 1.32] 2.16 | 1.88 | 1.74 | 1.33 | 1.86 
0.67| 0.42) 0.84) 0.87] 0.67 | 0.66 | 0.58 | 0.77 | 0.72 
0.76] 0.78} 0.73] 1.06] 0.38 | 0.64 | 0.65 | 0.87 | 0.76 

| 

0.72} 0.80} 0.92) 0.87] 0.81 | 0.78 | 0.69 | 0.80 | 0.77 

0.70) 0.73] 0.76) 0.79] 0.78 | 0.80 | 0.67 | 0.73 | 0.7 
0.57) 0.62) 0.76] 0.78] 0.61 | 0.66 | 0.62 | 0.70 | 0.66 
0.76} 0.72| 0.73} 1.09] 0.73 | 0.71 | 0.56 | 0.79 | 0.70 
0.73) 0.72| 0.76) 0.94] 0.73 | 0.77 | 0.54 | 0.7 0.68 
0.59] 0.70) 0.74] 0.88] 0.69 | 0.81 | 0.54 | 0.74 | 0.69 
0.92) 0.80} 0.88} 0.79] 1.27 | 1.12 | 0.85 | 0.83 | 0.96 
0.56] 0.60) 0.70) 1.23] 0.77 | 0.56 | 0.50 | 0.77 | 0.70 
0.58} 0.71| 0.79] 0.61] 0.55 | 0.58 | 0.49 | 0.63 | 0.57 
0.61) 0.52] 0.80} 0.62] 0.46 | 0.61 | 0.49 | 0.59 | 0.58 
0.84] 1.09) 0.97] 1.11] 0.89 | 0.95 | 0.79 | 0.95 | 0.90 
0.91) 0.90] 0.87) 0.96] 1.13 | 1.03 | 0.86 | 0.88 | 0.93 
0.62) 0.59] 0.71] 0.85] 0.89 | 0.69 | 0.57 | 0.66 | 0.64 
0.68} 0.77| 0.78] 0.86] 0.96 | 0.79 | 0.56 | 0.75 | 0.72 
0.97) 1.02] 1.06} 1.05] 0.87 | 0.90 | 0.83 | 0.99 | 0.96 
1.21] 1.28} 1.35] 1.20] 1.20 | 1.24 | 1.15 | 1.30] 1.22 
1.71] 1.94] 1.49] 1.79] 1.86 | 1.88 | 1.79 | 1.67] 1.81 
0.59) 0.87) 1.01} 1.40] 0.67 | 0.64 | 0.74 | 0.95 | 0.81 
0.63) 0.59] 0.92] 0.77] 0. 0.85 | 0.72 | 0.73 | 0.7 
0.69} 0.71] 0.60} 0.66] 0.78 | 0.72 | 0.63 | 0.66 | 0.66 
81) 0.86) 0.88) 0.92] 1.14 | 1.01 | 0.79 | 0.85 0.88 


























*Not including industrial business. 


+Figures prior to 1923 are those of Royal Union Mutual. 


tFigures prior to 1931 are those of Western States Life. 


§Formerly Southern L. & T. 
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Panics and Cash Values 


(Continued from page 7) 


insurance executives will be able to 
foresee what is coming, and during the 
period of speculation will have the forti- 
tude to build up liquid assets by the 
purchase of U. S. Government securi- 
ties of relatively short duration, and of 
the highest grade short term corpora- 
tion bonds which at that time appear 
to have the best chance of being paid 
promptly at maturity even though that 
may occur in a period of severe eco- 
nomic stress. In making the choice, the 
probability that the issuing corporation 
will have access to ancther R. F. C. 
would naturally be taken into account. 

Whatever be the method of attaining 
liquidity it would seem not unreasonable 
for a well-established life insurance 
company to put itself in a position to 
realize in cash over a three or four- 
year period of anticipated economic 
stress 10 or 15 or even 20 per cent of 
its assets, depending upon its own par- 
ticular circumstances. A careful study 
of a given company’s position by its 
own actuaries will throw light upon the 
proper figure to meet its probable re- 
quirements. 


During Other Depressions 


It will be interesting to review cer- 
tain aspects of the life insurance busi- 
ness during the depressions that have 
occurred since the Civil War. 

The record of life insurance in the 
great depression of the 1870’s was 
marked by the merger or failure of 
many of the companies which mush- 
roomed in the boom immediately follow- 
ing the war. For that reason a clearer 
picture of what happened to the stable 
companies may be had by following the 
aggregate records of the twenty-seven 
companies which operated continuously 
in New York state from the peak year 
of 1869 to the year 1890. In this and 
subsequent tabulations ordinary insur- 
ance only is taken into account. 

The curve in the following diagram 
plotted on logarithmic scale shows the 
new business of these twenty-seven 
companies from 1869 to 1890. (See 
chart on page 7.) 

To trace the fortunes of the average 
company during subsequent depressions 
we have taken the records of the twenty 
companies, previously mentioned, which 
have been doing business continuously 
in New York state since 1890. Prior to 
1906, insurance reports were made upon 
a written and not a paid-for basis. In 
order to make an approximate correc- 
tion, the totals of issued new business 
for each year, 1890 to 1905, were re- 
duced by the amount of not-taken in- 


surance. 
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The aggregate new ordinary business, 
excluding group, is charted in the fol- 
lowing logarithmic diagram. In view 
of the previous discussion about assumed 
rates of progress of new business pro- 
duction, diagonal lines have been drawn 
representing the slope of a steady prog- 
ress of 5 per cent a year. In appraising 
achievement records, logarithmic dia- 
grams serve a useful purpose in check- 
ing extravagant claims. (Chart below.) 

It must not be overlooked that this 
record refers only to a continuous group 
of twenty companies doing ordinary 
business only. However, it is a signifi- 
cant group having $43,000,000,000 of 
insurance in force (excluding group) 
at the beginning of this year. The chart 
shows that the 1931 production repre- 
sents less than a yearly rate of increase 
of 5 per cent starting from the produc- 
tion of forty years ago. 


How Feared the Assets? 


In connection with the decline in out- 
standing insurance in the 70’s for the 
group of twenty-seven companies, what 
happened to the assets? The tables 
published by the New York Insurance 
Department indicate that for all com- 
panies there was a decrease of 2.7 per 
cent from 1876 to 1877 and another of 
.6 per cent from 1878 to 1879. Since 
there were changes in the list of com- 
panies concerned and since bonds were 
carried on a market value basis the 
question is not adequately answered. 

(Billions) 
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The experience of the twenty-seven com- 
panies has again been followed by ob- 
serving the trend of their aggregate in- 
surance reserves during the period when 
their new business and insurance in 
force were declining, and it is interest- 
ing to find that the reserves moved 
steadily upward. 

Throughout the present depression the 
assets reported by the companies have 
shown a steady increase. However, 
that increase includes the increase in 
policy loans which in many companies 
has been greater than the increase in 
total assets. In these cases there has 
been an actual decline in the assets in 
the other classifications. 

It is interesting that the admitted 
assets, other than policy loans and pre- 
mium notes, of the forty companies re- 
porting their assets monthly to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, increased steadily until the end 
of last February. Then a halting tend- 
ency manifested itself and three of the 
succeeding six months registered in- 
creases and three decreases. At the 
end of July a net decrease of one-quar- 
ter of 1 per cent had taken place. 
Adequate cash was of course available 
to meet this decrease many times over. 


Surrender Charges 


The present depression has forced un- 
usual attention upon surrender charges 
and the classic reasons for making such 
charges have received renewed consider- 
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ation under the weight of compelling 
circumstances. 

The period following the World War 
witnessed an increase in the rate of 
acquisition costs and in consequence 
asset share calculations have tended to 
show larger deficits for longer periods 
than used to be the case. When the 
depression speeded up termination rates, 
companies began to feel the drain from 
early year surrenders where surrender 
charges were inadequate to cover un- 
liquidated acquisition costs. The lesson 
is being heeded and the tendency is al- 
ready in the direction of increased sur- 
render charges during the first ten 
policy years. There is a considerable 
body of opinion that surrender values 
tend to be too large even in the later 
years, and we may witness a fur- 
ther tendency to extend the surrender 
charges to the later policy years where 
at present the cash value is the full 
reserve. 

The agency departments of the com- 
panies naturally like the sales appeal 
of the larger surrender values, and al- 
ready editorial comment in the insur- 
ance press has been against the tend- 
ency to reduce them. In deciding upon 
a course of action a mutual company 





must choose between the classes of its 
policyholders it will favor. Shall it 
be the class which has been with the 
company for a short time only, or shall 
it be the class of persistent policyhold- 
ers whose insurance has been in force 
for a relatively long time? The ques- 
tion involves more than academic con- 
siderations. It involves deciding where 
a substantial cash sum shall be allo- 
cated. 


Effect on “Twisting” 


In years of heavy terminations a 
difference in surrender charges means 
a substantial sum which if not paid out 
to withdrawing policyholders is avail- 
able to maintain dividends or to lessen 
the effect of a dividend reduction. As 
between the two groups, do not the 
persistent policyholders merit the most 
consideration consistent with justice to 
those who have to discontinue their pre- 
mium payments? 

A problem that is now bothering 
many executives is that of “twisting” 
or “substitution of business.” More 
will be said on that subject in connec- 
tion with heavily loaned insurance. Un- 
duly large cash values in the early 
policy years increase the difficulties of 








combating substitutions. They work 
both ways. On the outgoing policy they 
provide a substantial fund upon which 
the hypothetical rate of interest is to be 
earned and the high cash values of the 
new policy enable the equity to be built 
up again with considerable rapidity. 
Again the higher the cash value the 
smaller the net amount at risk and the 
smaller the necessary outlay for the 
replacement insurance. Proper cash 
values on the other hand have corre- 
sponding effects operating in the direc- 
tion of conservation. 

Companies which provide unusually 
high cash values in the early years run 
the risk of developing a class of agents 
who become “cash value conscious” in 
their canvassing methods and thereby 
direct policyholders’ attention unduly to 
the facilities of the policy which when 
availed of defeat the larger purposes 
for which the insurance was taken. 

Again high cash values in the early 
years make it possible for a_policy- 
holder to carry a policy for several 
years with but little cash outlay, simply 
by paying the first premium or two and 
then borrowing the maximum amount 
each year for a number of years. This 
is a bad habit for policyholders to de- 
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“aF time be of all things most 

precious, 
must be the greatest prodi- 
gality, since lost time is never 
found again; and what we call 


On the Conservation of Capital— 
The Organization of Time 


By WALTER CLUFF* 





wasting time 


opportunity is gone forever and a responsibility shirked. 
Time moves, inexorably, onward. No one can stop it. 
Hours and minutes do not merely come and go, they 
are literally hurled at us. 
Plenty of time for any task always proves little 














































time enough always proves lit- 
tle enough. Let us then be up 
and doing, and doing to a pur- 
pose; so by diligence shall we 
do more with less perplexity.” 
—Franklin. 

What else have you invested 
in your business except your 
time? It is in every sense of 
the word your capital. As surely as the capital of any 
corporation is the one thing that permits it to do busi- 
ness, so your time permits you to do your work. 

There is no question then that Franklin is right. 
For you, time is “of all things most precious,” and wast- 
ing it, the greatest prodigality, for if it is lost it can 
never be regained. 

Time always wins. We speak of “making up time,” 
“doing double time,” “paying up for lost time,” how fool- 
ish! Every moment presents its opportunity and has its 
full quota of responsibility. If the moment is lost, the 

















* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and ‘“‘The Spirit 
of Life Underwriting.” 


enough. We are in a constant fight against time, for 
if the value of each moment is understood and the worth 
of the opportunity appreciated, it nips our heels with a 
smarting of conscience if each one is not filled with in- 
tensified effort. 

Hesitating, waiting, postponing, putting off and pro- 
crastinating are the deadly fumes of monoxide gas for 
the life insurance man. They are the epitaphs on the 
gravestones of the failures, the identifying earmarks 
of the moron. 

Organized time converts the agent into a human 
dynamo. “Doing to a purpose,” as Franklin says, 
“banishes perplexities, overrides obstacles and permits 
that more be done.” 

What is your program, how is your time allotted? 
Have you both a purpose and a program? If so, then 
you are a conqueror. 

Resolve, now, to conserve your capital by formulating 
a strict schedule for the disposition of every working 
hour. Then, and only then, will your capital (time) 
yield the dividends to which your stockholders (family) 
are entitled. 
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velop and in times of stress such as 
those through which we have been pass- 
ing, policies that have been sustained 
by this borrowing method experience a 
highly abnormal rate of termination. 

The experience of the last three years 
has shown how heavy the cash drain 
can be in a prolonged period of defla- 
tion. Companies have not only had to 
pay more attention to liquidity but they 
have been forced to forego exceptional 
opportunities for making exceedingly 
profitable investments—although if the 
life insurance companies had had the 
funds to sustain the market to a greater 
extent than they did, the opportunities 
would not have been so pronounced. 
Even after the turn has occurred there 
may be borrowing on policies to get 
into the market, still further curtailing 
the opportunities for companies to make 
profitable investments. In any event 
the presence of guaranteed cash and 
loan values reduces earnings and solely 
from that point of view would justify 
a surrender charge throughout the life 
of the policy. 


A Question of Policy 


The decision as to what is best must 
be determined on the basis of broad 
policy. Is a somewhat lower net cost 
to be preferred to a higher scale of sur- 
render values? Undoubtedly there is a 
happy balance. The appeal of life in- 
surance for its clearly demonstrated in- 
vestment aspects is great, and any move 
unduly to curtail it is not likely to 
succeed. Would it not be much better 
to take carefully planned precaution to 
meet the cash drain in times of emer- 
gency and then to bear the added cost 
of such procedure? In expressing this 
point of view I would not discourage 
adequate surrender charges in the early 
policy years, say the first ten or fifteen. 
I am thinking of the later policy years 
during which the investment aspect of 
the insurance is most pronounced and 
the obligation of the company to its 
policyholders is greatest because of their 
long connection with the company. 

Suggestions have been made that per- 
haps cash values should be subject to 
a larger surrender charge than in the 
case of the amounts applied to purchase 
extended term or paid-up insurance. 
This would require changes in the laws 
of many states. I doubt the efficacy of 
the plan. It would have but little de- 
terrent effect upon the policyholder who 
had to have his money in an emergency. 
It would be a continual irritant in the 
relation between the policyholders and 
the company. Unanimity of action 
among the companies is not reasonably 
to be expected and therefore severe 
competition would inevitably develop. I 
cannot take seriously the advocacy of 
laws to compel the adoption of such a 
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plan or of a minimum surrender charge 
throughout the entire life of a policy. 

In the early days of surrender values 
it used to be argued that a surrender 
charge should be exacted because the 
surrendering policyholder would be like- 
ly to belong to a class having a better 
than average mortality. Little has been 
heard of this theory in recent years for 
the reason that the policyholder who 
is forced by financial pressure to dis- 
continue premium payments and with- 
draw his surrender value is likely to 
belong to a class which will experience 
a worse than average mortality. 

State laws permit or require the in- 
clusion in policies of a deferring clause 
for cash and loan values ranging from 
sixty days to six months. It was thought 
that this provision would be a safe- 
guard in the event of an emergency. 
As insurance executives have contem- 
plated the deferring clause during the 
present depression, many have wondered 
whether it would do more than provide 
a breathing spell in the event of a 
prolonged drain. If a company should 
announce that the deferring clause was 
being put into effect, many of its policy- 
holders might become alarmed and at- 
tempt to withdraw while there was yet 
time. Accordingly if the deferring 
period were ninety days, the pile of ap- 
plications for cash and loan values re- 
quiring immediaate attention on the 
ninety-first day would be likely to grow 
rapidly and might easily present a more 
serious problem than if advantage of 
the deferring clause had not been taken. 

All of which supports the fact that 
there is no easy road to safety which 
can be developed after the storm has 
broken. The prudent and only sure 
course is to prepare in advance to have 
assets which can surely be realized 
upon in times of stress. 


Treatment of Heavily Loaned 
Insurance 

The depression has resulted in a large 
increase in the amount of outstanding 
insurance upon which there are policy 
loans. In one company of which I have 
knowledge, tests indicate that about 33 
per cent of the outstanding insurance 
with available loan values is thus en- 
cumbered. In another company it is 
42 per cent. 

What the history of such insurance 
is going to be is giving concern to all 
life insurance companies. Is it sound 
policy to adopt a plan of rewriting fully 
loaned business for the net amount on 
the same plan without evidence of in- 
surability? When old insurance is re- 
placed by new under this or any other 
plan what commission should be paid on 
the new insurance? If a commission 
adjustment rule is adopted what prac- 
ticable steps can be taken to prevent 
nullification by the taking of the busi- 
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ness to another company? If the sub- 
stitution becomes known some time after 
commission has been paid on the new 
insurance, what is the practical result 
of attempting to recall the commission? 

These questions are among the most 
difficult in the life insurance field today. 
There is great need for wisdom and 
clear vision. The situation is going to 
cost the policyholders money. We must 
solve the problem of securing a proper 
balance between the rights of the policy- 
holders and of the field organization. 

Investigations that are being made 
by individual companies. support the 
theory that as a class new business re- 
placing heavily loaned insurance has a 
high termination rate. The policyholder 
has been in financial straits and nat- 
urally finds it hard to maintain pre- 
mium payments on the new insurance. 
This poor quality is one of the valid 
reasons for paying less than the regular 
commissions upon replacement insur- 
ance. 


Problem of Rewriting 


The plans now being tried by some 
companies involving reduced commis- 
sions on replacement insurance will sup- 
ply valuable information to others who 
are seeking a proper solution of the 
problem. 

Many feel that a plan for rewrit- 
ing heavily loaned business for the net 
amount without evidence of insurabil- 
ity, if accompanied by the payment of 
substantial commissions on the new 
business, may possibly lead to a run on 
accumulated reserves which would be 
detrimental to the business and cause 
substantial loss to persistent policyhold- 
ers. Accumulated life insurance re- 
serves have been of great value to the 
economic growth of the country by sup- 
plying a large proportion of the funds 
which have been invested in railroad 
and public utility securities, and in 
mortgage loans on farms, residences, 
and urban business properties. The cur- 
rent heavy rates of individual income 
tax will drive more and more of the 
investments of individuals into tax-ex- 
empt securities, thus rendering all the 
more important the function of life in- 
surance reserves in supplying corpora- 
tions and individuals with needed capi- 
tal for constructive enterprise. 

Many of the changes which policy- 
holders make in taking new insurance 
to replace outstanding insurance with 
loans, are not financially to their ad- 
vantage. The interest on the policy 
loan is a deduction in computing tax- 
able income, and this in many instances, 
especially under the new tax law, offsets 
assumed gains in taking new insurance 
for the net amount at the attained age. 
Under the new policy the insured again 
goes through a period of higher sur- 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Bar Leiper, 
of the Pilot Life, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been reappointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Life Group of 
the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence following the resignation of 
Frank Price of the Prudential. Mr. 
Price, a man of extensive news- 
paper experience, was unanimously 
elected to this post at the recent 
New York meeting of the confer- 
ence, but new duties and added re- 
sponsibilities have brought him to 
the decision that he could not serve 
as secretary and he accordingly 
submitted his resignation. Kenil- 
worth H. Mathus, chairman of the 
Life Group, was therefore faced 
with the necessity of appointing 
a successor to Mr. Price, and he 
has announced that Bart Leiper 
has been reappointed as secretary- 
treasurer. This appointment was 
made after a hasty mail canvass of 
several life members of the confer- 
ence who were unanimously in 
favor of the reappointment of Mr. 


Leiper. 
An increase 


of 20 per cent in paid-for busi- 
ness in the first nine months of 
1932 as compared with the first 
nine months of last year, was an- 
nounced by President U. S. Brandt 
of the Ohio State Life Insurance 
Company at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the company 
in Columbus this week. The usual 
quarterly dividend of 2% per cent 
was declared. 


* * * 


* *x * 


- Prause, 


Volunteer State Life representa- 
tive, has received the Order of the 
Purple Heart for distinguished 
service while wounded overseas. 
His World War record had already 
brought to him the Distinguished 
Service Cross from the U. S. gov- 
ernment, the British Military 
Cross, and the French Croix de 
Guerre with palms. The latest 
military honor conferred upon Mr. 
Prause is in recognition of con- 
tinuing in command of his troops 
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through four days of battle, after 
he was wounded at Vaux sur 
Aubigny, France, October 11, 1918. 


* * * 


en Shige 
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T is da to predict that a great many 

individuals not connected with the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
will read and enjoy “Down the Years,” 
a history of that company written by 
Dr. William R. Ward. Tracing the 
growth of the company from organiza- 


| tion in 1845 down to date, Dr. Ward in- 


cluded in both his research and observa- 
tions sufficient general life insurance 


| history to make the volume an interest- 


Pp resident Nollen, 


of the Bankers Life Company of 
Iowa has announced the selection | 
of Chicago as the scene of the 1933 | 
School of Instruction for salesmen | 
who qualify as members of the 
Bankers Life President’s Premiei 
Club. The school will be held 
August 10, 11, and 12, with 
headquarters at Hotel Stevens. 
Visits to the Century of Progress 
will be included on the school’s 


program. 
* * * 


The Mutual Benefit 


Life Insurance Co., of Newark, 
N. J., has published a history of 
the company, “Down the Years,” | 
by Dr. William R. Ward, for 27 
vears a member of the company’s 
medical board. In writing the his- 
tory of the Mutual Benent, as Pres- 
ident John R. Hardin notes in the 
foreword, Dr. Ward has found con- 
genial indulgence of a talent for 
historical research already trained 
in the study of the colonial and 
revolutionary periods. 





Dr. Wiliam R. Ward 


ing commentary on the progress of the 
business in America. 


* cad * 


HE Mutual Benefit was organized 

just two years after the Mutual 
Life of New York, the oldest American 
company. The New England Mutual 
also started operations in 1843, with the 
Mutual Benefit following in May of 
1845. The New England Mutual ob- 
tained its charter in 1835, according to 
“Down the Years,” but issued its first 
policy in December of 1843, and the 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., 
was incorporated in 1844 but issued its 
first policy in June of the following 
year. Likewise, the New York Life 
was originally organized in 1841, as a 
marine insurance company, but was au- 
thorized to write life insurance in 1845. 

x = x 


OT the least interesting portion of 
the book is the first two chapters 


| in which Dr. Ward reviews the ancient 


history and development of life insur- 
ance, finding its origin in the guilds of 
the Middle Ages and tracing this trend 
to the “friendly societies” which later 
developed throughout Europe. His ac- 
count of the first known life policy is 
interesting in that it was the subject of 
litigation and the court ruled in favor 
of the beneficiary. The insured was de- 
scribed as “William Gibbons, Citizen 
and Salter of London,” and the policy 
was procured on his life by Richard 
Martin, “Citizen and Alderman of Lon- 
don,” in 1583. The policy was under- 
written by a group of London business 
men for the period of twelve months. 
It was for £383 1-3, and the under- 
writers received a premium, of record, 
of eight per cent for twelve months. 
The insured died within the year, but 
the underwriters protested payment on 
the grounds that insured had survived 
twelve lunar months of twenty-eight 
days each. The quaint phraseology of 
the policy closed with the sentence, 
“God send the said William Gibbons 
health and long life,” a prayer prompted 
by underwriting caution more than con- 


|cern for William Gibbons, subsequent 


events would indicate. The manuscript 
was prepared for the press by Mildred 
F. Stone, editor of publications. It is 
illustrated with numerous half-tone 
plates and pen sketches by Harry A. 
Richardson, assistant editor. 
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Lincoln Discusses Indirect 


Taxation In Radio Address 





Metropolitan Life Vice-President Tells Public That 
Organized Minorities Now Present Major Tax 
Problem; Explains Levies on Policyholder 





HE need of “taxation with representation” in 
these days was brought to the fore by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, vice-president and general counsel of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in a nation- 
wide broadcast on “Everybody Pays the Tax Bill.” 


The broadcast was made Sat- @—— 


urday evening, October 22, | 
under the auspices of the | 
American Taxpayers League. 
Presenting the ousien| 
whether the representatives | 
elected in the nation, the 
state, the city and the county, 
represent organized minori- | 
ties rather than the majori- 
ties electing them to office, 
Mr. Lincoln pointed out that 
special favors at the hands 
of government have always 
met with disfavor at the 
hands of the American peo- 
ple when the people compre- 
hended what was going on. 
Mr. Lincoln stated that the | 
railroads, the big service cor- | 
porations, the big industrial | 
concerns no longer present a | 
tax problem comparable with | 
that of organized minorities, | 
who, in their demands for 
special consideration from 
some governmental body, are 
responsible for a great part 
of current extravagance. 
“Governments, as_ such, | 
have no magic power to sup- 
port themselves,” said Mr. 
Lincoln. “Their income, the 
money used to pay for their 
expenditures, must come out 
of your pockets and mine 
whether we are rich or poor. 
It makes no difference, we 
all pay, either directly or in- 
directly. If the rising flood 
of taxes is be effectively 
stemmed before it destroys 
us all, every citizen must be 
fully alive to his own indi- 
vidual interest in the prob- | 
lems of taxation. He must | 
become active in his opposi- 
tion to every unwise and un- | 
necessary governmental ex- | 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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Program 
AssociaTION OF Lire INsuANCE 
PresIDENTS 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 
10.00 A. M. 


Thomas A. Buckner, Chairman; 
President, New York Life In- 
surance Company, New York. 

Address By: Hon. Felix Hebert, 
United States Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

"World Cooperation,” Hon. 
Hugh Guthrie, P.C., K.C., 
Minister of Justice, Dominion 
of Canada. 

Messages of Greeting From 
Other Associations. 

Recess for Luncheon in Jade 
Room (adjoining). 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 8, 
2.30 P. M. 


“Improving Human Value 
Through Health,” Augustus S 
Knight, M.D., Medical Direc- 
tor, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 

“Relation of State Governments 
to Business Security.” Hon. 
Wilbur L. Cross, Governor of 
Connecticut. 

"Security and Equity Through 
Sound Selection,” Ray D. 
Murphy, Vice-President, The 
Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States 
New York. 

“Life Insurance and the Security 
of American Institutions,’ 
James A. Fulton, President, 
Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York. 

Executive session to elect officers 
and for the transaction of 
routine business. 

Committee meetings. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 
10.00 A. M. 

"Three Years of Performance,” 
John R. Hardin, President, 
The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, Newark, 
N. J. 

"Security Plus For the Ameri- 
can Family," M. Albert Linton. 
President, Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Law, The Guardian of Secur- 
ity," George B. Young, Gen- 
eral Counsel, National Life 
Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

“Human Problems of Insurance 
Supervision,” Hon William A. 
Tarver, President, National 
Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Recess for Luncheon in Jade 

Room (adjoining). 


Afternoon Session—2.30 P. M. 


"Sound Business Policies Es- 
sential to Security," Henry |. 
Harriman, President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States. 

“Balancing a Stato's Budget," 
Hon. Sennett Conner, Gover- 
nor of Mississippi, Jackson. 

Address By: Hon. Gardner 
Cowles, Sr., Publisher, the 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, Des Moines, la.; 
Member of Board of Directors, 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C. 
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‘National and State 
Leaders on Program 


Life Presidents Meeting 
| at Waldorf-Astoria, 
| N. Y., Dec. 8 and 9 


NEW YoRK, Oct. 26—Life 
insurance executives will ob- 
| tain first-hand viewpoints of 
| business and governmental 
| leaders on problems of eco- 
| nomic reconstruction and 
| human progress at the 
Twenty-sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of The Association of 
| Life Insurance Presidents. 
| Gathering at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, in New York City, 
|on Dec. 8 and 9, prominent 
| representatives of these fields 
whose activities have ex- 
| tended into industry, educa- 
tion, banking, journalism, 
| and law will join life insur- 
ance executives on the plat- 
|form. Security as a factor 
| in broadening life values will 
| be the main consideration of 
| the meeting. 

Practically every section 
| of the country will be repre- 
/sented at the “security con- 
ference,” by the speakers 
| from outside of the life in- 
surance field. From New 
| England there will be United 
| States Senator Felix Hebert 
|of Rhode Island and Gover- 
| nor Wilbur L. Cross of Con- 
| necticut. Governor Cross 





| will speak on “Relation of 


| 
} 


State Governments to Busi- 
ness Security.” Hon. Gard- 
ner Cowles, Sr., president, 
| treasurer and publisher of 
| The Des Moines (Ia.) Regis- 


| ter and the Des Moines Trib- 


| 
| 
| 





une, and a member of the 
board of directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Cor- 
poration, will represent the 


West. President Henry I. 
Harriman of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 


merce, whose subject will be 
“Sound Business Policies Es- 
sential to Security,” will come 
from Washington, D. C. The 
South will be represented by 


| Governor Sennett Conner of 


Mississippi, who will address 
the meeting on “Balancing a 
State’s Budget.” 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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L. A. Lincoln's Address | 
(Concluded from page 17) | 
| 


penditure because, in the last 
analysis, governmental ex- 
penditures can be supported 
only through taxation.” 

Mr. Lincoln pointed out 
how the landlord and the 
merchant, the railroads and | 
the public utilities must all 
pass along their tax burden 
to the ultimate consumer. 
He then continued: 

“IT am speaking not only as 
a citizen but as an executive | 
of a life insurance company 
which has millions of policy- 
holders. What is the inter- | 
est of life insurance in this 
problem? There are some 
68,000,000 life insurance pol- 
icyholders in the United 
States. Every other individ- 
ual is a policyholder. They, | 
with their beneficiaries, con- | 
stitute a major portion of the 
population of the country. 
Taxes purporting to be upon 
the business of life insurance 
companies are fair examples 
of those indirect taxes osten- 
sibly levied against a big cor- 
poration but actually paid by 
the individual policyholder. 

“The policyholder pays his 
tax with every remittance to 
his company, but there is no 
separate bill for this item to 
remind him of the tax. In 
every state of the union, 
save one, a percentage of 
every life insurance premium 
paid by the _ policyholder 
must be paid by the company | 
into the treasury of the state 
by way of a tax. There are 
also numerous other license 
taxes and fees, and, finally, 
the Federal income tax im- 
posed upon all life companies. 

“These taxes, all of them, 
must, in the last analysis, be 
borne by the policyholder, as 
reflected in the cost of his 
Tax a life insur- 


insurance. 
ance company a_ hundred 
thousand dollars in your 


state and those of you who 
have policies in that company 
have to stand that tax bill 
either in increased premiums 
or decreased dividends. 

“It should be understood 
that nearly 80 per cent of 
the life insurance in force 
in this country is on what is 
called the participating ba- 
sis, that is to say, the pre- 
mium cost is reduced by divi- 
dends to policyholders. The 
remaining something over 20 
per cent of the country’s life 
insurance, on a basis which 
does not provide for reduc- 
tion of premiums by divi- 
dends, must compete with 
this participating type of life 
insurance, and the burden of 
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Peoples Life Insurance | 


Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 


Reasons why it pays to connect with 
“The Friendly Company” 


A Legal Reserve Old Line Company 
Agents and Policyholders Service 
All forms of Policies 

Family Income 

Annuities 

Endowments 

Preferred Risk 

Juvenile Policies 


RATING “A” (EXCELLENT) 


Opportunities in 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Arkansas, 














—________ 
_—————__--- 














taxation is reflected in the 
premium charge for such in- 
surance just as it is reflected 
in the reduction of dividends 
on participating policies. 
“Life insurance companies 
| destroy no natural resources, 
|enjoy no special privileges 
| and put the state to very lit- 
| tle expense. On the contrary, 
| they serve the state. By far 
the largest percentage of life 
|}insurance claim payments 
| goes to the support of those 
| who might otherwise be de- 
| pendent upon private or pub- 
| lic charity and thus become 
| a burden upon the state. Pol- 
| icyholders are already impos- 
ing upon themselves a 
charge to provide independ- 
| ence from public support and 
are relieving society of a 
burden it would otherwise 
| have to carry.” 








Iowa, Kentucky, Texas, and California 


TIME TELLS 


AN INTERESTING STORY 


$902,000 of insurance. 


ance in Force, $71,411,018. 


has Capital and Surplus for protec 











surance in force is well over the Bi 


The Missouri State Life is proud 
ing service. 















Paid since organization ............. 


The first policy issued by the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company was written in December, 1892. The Company was 
legally born a month earlier, or on November 23, 1892. At 
the close of its first year, it had 603 policies in force totalling 


Twenty years later, or at the close of 1912, the Company had 
Capital and Surplus for protection of policyholders amounting 
to $1,691,399, Admitted Assets of $8,001,457, and Life Insur- 


Today, as it rounds out its fortieth year of service, the Company 


tion of policyholders, $7,564,- 


953, Admitted Assets, $154,944,349, and its volume of life in- 


llion Dollar mark. 


of its Forty Years of unfail- 


: A Good Company to Represent 
MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Paid to Policyholders and beneficiaries in 1931.......... $24,442,491 .89 
ak hashed caer $162,550,485.84 
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National and State Lead- | 
ers on Program 


(Concluded from page 17) | 
Canada will contribute to | 
the discussions through a /| 
distinguished statesman, 
Hon. Hugh Guthrie, P.C., 


K.C., Minister of Justice and | ]| 


Attorney General of the Do- | 
minion. He will speak on 
“World Cooperation.” 

An equally imposing ar- 
ray of leaders will represent 
life insurance on the pro- 
gram. President Thomas A. | 
Buckner of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, as | 
previously announced, will be | 
chairman of the convention. | 
In opening the session he will 
sound the keynote of the | 
meeting, “Broadening Life 
Values Through Security.” 

During the depression | 
years, the stability of life in- | 
surance investments has be- | 
come increasingly a matter | 
of public interest. President 
John R. Hardin of The Mv- | 
tual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J., 
will present the results of a 
special original survey cover- 
ing the investment opera- | 
tions of life insurance com- 
panies for the last three 
years, including 1932. 

Other topics to be dis- 
cussed by prominent exec- | 
utives in the life insurance | 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 








| | 





61 Years of Service 


to an ever-increasing number 
of satisfied policyholders, 
during which time every obli- 
gation has been fully and 
promptly met. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


Head Office Montreal 
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business range all the way 
from a study of the agents’ 
work in fostering the se- 
curity of American institu- 
tions to the subject of im- 
proving human values 
through health. A life in- 
surance leader who is active 
in the legal field will discuss 
law as a guardian of secur- 
ity, while still another com- 
pany executive will speak on 
“Security Plus for the Amer- 
ican Family.” The impor- 
tance of sound life risk se- 
lection will receive attention. 

Hon. William A. Tarver of 
Texas, the new president of 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, 
will analyze human problems 
arising in insurance super- 
vision. This is the first time 
in 22 years that the A.L.I.P. 
meeting is not scheduled to 
be held in the Hotel Astor. 








a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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The Formula of Success 


Life Insurance can be explained in plain, every- 
day language. The facts can be simply stated. 


People need to be told about life insurance by one who 
knows life insurance and its adaptability. Salesmen of 
integrity, ability and courage who will work systemati- 
cally and plainly state the facts of life insurance service 


will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THe Mutuat Lire or New York, with its long history 
of increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes An- 
nuities and all Standard forms of life insurance. Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden 
and expedite service for Field Representatives and for 


Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field 


work as a career of broad service and personal achieve- 


ment are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President and Mgr. of Agencies 
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Union Central Life 
Increases Dividends 


Revision Upward Will’ 
Give Policyholders a_ 


Third More Than 1932 


Scale 


At the regular dividend 
meeting held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, last Friday, the board 
of directors of the Union 


Central Life increased divi- | 


dends to policyholders for 
1933 over 1932. 
accomplished by revising up- 
ward the 1932 scale from 50 
per cent of the 1931 basis to 
66 2/3 per cent. 

The interest rate on policy- 
holders’ funds under settle- 
ment option and dividends on 
deposits was continued at 4% 
per cent. 

In commenting on the ac- 
tion of the board, President 
Cox said: “This upward re- 
vision in the dividend basis 
is most gratifying, as it will 
mean that a policyholder will 
receive on the average a 36% 
per cent larger dividend than 
he received in 1932. While 
hereafter the dividend year 
will be from June to June 
and the new basis has been 
officially adopted for the first 


five months of 1933 only, the | 


company will set aside in its 
annual statement a liability 


for a full 12 months’ divi- | 


dends.” 


In this connection, Presi- 


dent Cox also mentioned that 


the Union Central new busi- 


ness during the last quarter 
exceeded that of the corre- 


sponding quarter last year. | 


He further commented that 
the Union Central share of 
new business during the past 
month has again increased 
over the previous year for 
the eighth successive month. 





C.L.U. Group Organized 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 25 
—A class has been organized 


with about 20 enrolled to | 


study for the C.L.U. Degree, 


sponsored by the Birming- | 


ham Association of Life Un- 


derwriters and the Birming- | 


ham Life Managers Associa- 
tion. A two-hour session is 
held weekly with W. Sheffield 
Owen, C.L.U., of Sun Life, 
as instructor. W. I. Pitt- 
man, agency manager, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, is 
chairman of the joint com- 


mittee sponsoring the course. || 


Life Insurance 


This was | 


Age 58 Good income—until 
about a year ago Saved 
Invested But last year 
things happened that no one 
thought could happen New 
job. Lower salary Back 
where he was 20 years ago 





Dunbar tells his own story in Unit No. 1 of the Guardian’s 
Direct-to-Prospect campaign, a part of the Guardian's 
“Agent-Viewpoint Advertising Plan”. In terms of today’s 
conditions, the prospect learns the advantages of the Guar- 
dian Retirement Income program. Strong, direct-to-the- 
point advertising, to break down the resistance of the 1932 
state of mind. Planned and released for Guardian Agents, by 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 UNn1ton SQUARE New York 


GUARDIAN LIFE * 





Simplified picture 
of the new 
Guardian 
Direct-to-Prospect 
Plan 


























PROSPECT « 








| before the Birmingham As- 
Agents sociation of Life Underwrit- 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 25|) ers by Dr. Lee McBride 
—“‘Winning others to your | White, minister and lecturer. 
point of view,” was the sub-| He was introduced by his 
ject of .an address, last week | father, Dr. J. L. White. 


Addresses Birmingham 


———— 


_ Advertising Exhibits 
| Scheduled for Chicago 


| 
Life Agency Officers An- 
nounce New Program 
Features 


HARTFORD, CONN., Oct. 18 
—Additional features of the 
program for the joint an- 
nual meeting of the Associa- 
| tion of Life Agency Officers 
| and the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau which will 
| be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 
1, 2, 3, have just been an- 
nounced. 

An alumni luncheon for 
the agency officers who at- 
tended the bureau’s first 
Agency Executives Seminar 
which was held in Chicago in 
August will be given in the 
Sheridan Room of the hotel 
on Wednesday, Nov. 2. On 
Wednesday evening manag- 
ers, general agents, super- 
visors and home office men 
who have attended the bu- 
| reau’s two-week schools in 
| Agency Building will gather 
in the Michigan Room for 
their first alumni banquet 
and reunion. 

Arrangements have also 
been made to display the ex- 
hibits of company advertis- 
|ing which were recently 
| shown in New York at the 
meeting of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference. Those 
| attending the meeting will 
also have an opportunity of 
| viewing the advertising and 
| promotional material which 
| was prepared in connection 
with 1932 Life Insurance 
Day. 





| Combination Group Policy 

An employees’ group in- 
| surance program which in- 
|eludes both life insurance 
| and health and accident bene- 
| fits has been adopted by Wil- 
liam H. Noggle & Sons, Inc., 
| of Manheim, Pa. The plan is 
being underwritten by the 
Metropolitan Life. 





——— —_—— a as 





Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 


care of THE SPECTATOR 
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State Mutual Life 


Dividend Reduction | 


Schedule for 1933 Will Give 
Policyholders About 14 
Per Cent Less 


At a meeting of the board 
of directors of the State Mu- 
tual Life Assurance Com- 


pany, Worcester, Mass., held | 


last week, 


a new dividend | 
scale was adopted to apply to | 


the distribution of dividends | 


for 1933. The new scale will 
average about 14 per cent less 


than the amounts that would | 


have been distributed had the 
present scale been continued. 

President Chandler Bul- 
lock issued a short statement 
in announcing the action to 
the field force, in which he 
stressed the fact that the 
State Mutual has for many 
years occupied a position of 
advantage among the low net 
cost companies and that even 
with the present reduction 
the new dividend scale will 
average five per cent higher 
than the scale in force before 
the World War. The causes 
for the reduction, he said, are 
too well known to require ex- 
tended explanation, but Presi- 
dent Bullock did _ discuss 
briefly the great increases in 
taxation during recent years 


| 452 Delaware Ave. 


and urged upon policyholders | 


d nts the necessit f | : 
er ee pens ite | been appointed manager for | tober 15, 1932. 


| the Fidelity Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, in Roches- 


reducing expenses of govern- 
ment. Concluding his mes- 
sage, President Bullock said: 

“The public are buying life 
insurance because they want, 
primarily, absolute security 
and certainty of contract. 
The dividend reductions that 
this and other companies are 
making will further confirm 
the confidence of the people 
in our enduring impregna- 
bility.” 

Illustration of dividends of 
this company will be printed 
in next week’s issue of The 
Spectator. 





Reduced Scale Proposed 
By Mutual Benefit 


In a circular letter to the com- 
pany's agents, John R. Hardin, 
president of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounces that a reduced dividend 
scale has been prepared for 1933, 
pending approval of the directors 
later this year. Mr. Hardin cites 
a previous bulletin showing that 
the company's financial stability 


has not been weakened as a result | 


of the present financial depres- | 


sion. Certain factors, 
have tended to increase the cost 
of insurance. The proposed scale 
will be shown in detail in next 
week's issue. 


however, | 


| 





Sees 
SALESMANSHIP 





Select Policies which can be 
Profitably Sold to the 
largest number of people 


Our commissions are liberal and our special 
policies meet the needs of life insurance 
buyers of today. 


If you are interested in a permanent connection 
in Ohio or New York, it will pay you to investigate. 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President Director of Agencies 











BUFFALO MUTUAL 


\LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Clarence W. Campbell has | ter and vicinity, effective Oc- 
Richard C. 
Wiestling has been ap- 
| pointed assistant manager. 










FRANK F. EHLEN, | 
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President M. J. Cleary 
A Popular Executive 


| Northwestern Mutual's New 
| President Has Varied 
| Experience 





The election of Michael J. 
| Cleary as president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Milwau- 
kee, news of which was an- 
nounced as this paper went 
to press last week, brings to 
the helm on the big Wiscon- 
sin company a man trained 
| in the law and experienced 
| in a wide range of affairs. 
Mr. Cleary is a former as- 
semblyman in his home state, 
| was active in the banking 
and insurance business prior 
to his entry into politics, and 
was insurance commissioner 
of Wisconsin from 1915 until 
1919, when he resigned to 
become vice-president of the 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Mr. Cleary is a native of 
| Wisconsin and a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin. 
He practiced law in Blan- 
chardsville, Wis., for several 
years after graduation. 

At the election meeting 
Fred W. Sargent, president 
of the Northwestern Railway, 
Chicago, and Ethan A. H. 
Shepley, St. Louis attorney, 
were elected trustees. How- 
ard D. Thomas, of the farm 
lands department, was elect- 
ed a vice-president. 














THE MANHATTAN LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Founded 1850 
SS + SS 


ENDOWMENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


LIFE 


MODIFIED LIFE 


SALARY SAVINGS 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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_ Our Partners in Business | INSURANCE COMPANY 
| St. Louis, Mo. 
Peoria Life agents enjoy this distinct advantage: | OFFERS 
they know they are never working alone. We reserve ” 
| the right to question a man’s ability to succeed— Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
before we make contract with him. When we enter B — ‘ Partici P 
definitely into partnership with him, we assume an oth Participating and Non-Participating. 
| obligation to see to it that he makes good. | Disability and Double Indemnity. 
The beginner gets complete cooperation right from Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 
the start—a thorough course of study in insurance and : : ae 
| salesmanship, plus competent personal training and Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
guidance until he is firmly established and his prog- ment. 
| ress assured. The veterans of our Agency Force are 
equally appreciative of the helping hand that is con- Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. : 
| stantly held out to them, to stimulate and adequately Tien eulite ta OY ie wes ot Oe ) 
a : tive activiny yest o 
COURNS Chee GNSS eeeetive aaltehy. Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 
W d fe r past efforts and in our a - 
bene fee the fetuve whee we regard our wide circle Write direct to Home Office : 
| of successful Peoria Life agents, enjoying good in- 
comes, occupying positions of respect and usefulness ’ 
in their communities, and building solidly et pee ‘ 
selv they promote their Company’s growth an es Pe : 
| pr econ nth sry We are proud of our partners Sales Possibilities f 
in business. e I 
| Undeveloped in Maryland! 
| We Have Some of the Best 
‘ ‘ Counties in the State Open 
| Peoria Life Insurance Company i tee dee 
| Peoria, Illinois Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
| Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 
| George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 
SELLING KIT | Unusually Attractive 
Direct Home Office Contracts 
The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- In Unassigned Territory 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 7 
questioned. Great Republic Life Insurance Company 
The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the S & meee fete 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, ae sina ; 4 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: Los Angeles, California 
(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 
tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. 
The proper use of such material is explained 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, THE GU ARANTY LIFE INS CO 
regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- e ° 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. DAVENPORT IOWA 
J + 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE , 
: New Policy Contracts 
INSURANCE COMPANY Excellent Territory Open 
| Representatives Wanted 
ee eee a ee | L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, 
Federal Reserve Life Insurance Ceo., Kansas City, Kan. 
+ | em interested in ining « progressive Agence 
eanisation and will appresiste further’ information abewt THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT 
oh yp pe +) y eeelcreralenees TO THE HANDY GUIDE, 1932 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Book Order Department 
tere kieersetssessse. Mbcsccacncuansees S6TH AND CHESTNUT STS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tue Spectrator T 
October 27, 1932 0 











Twenty Year Dividend | 


Illustration 










Effective October 






Revised Policy Forms of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


l, and Announce- 


ment of the 1933 Dividend Scale 








LL new policies issued 
bearing date Oct. 1, 
1932, and thereafter, will be 
written on revised contract 
forms known as BB. series. 

The new (BB.) forms con- 
tain the following changes in 
practice: 

1. An increase in the 
amount and duration of the 
surrender charge which af- 
fects the Non-Forfeiture Sur- 
render and Loan Values. The 
following surrender charges 

















are now made against the 
American Experience 3 per 
cent Full Level Premium Re- 
serve in policies issued on 
and after Oct. 1, 1932: $16 
the second policy year, reduc- 
ing $2 each year until charge 
is $2 in ninth year; full re- 
serve allowed tenth year and 
after. 

2. The so-called suicide 
clause is changed to two 
years. 

3. The incontestable clause 





changed to two years. 
4. The dividend payable as 
allotted at the end of the first 
year is contingent upon and 
proportionate to the payment 
of premium or premiums for 
the second policy year. 

5. In the disability waiver 
of premium agreement, the 
so-called waiting period is six 
| months. 

The new dividend manual, 
revised to correspond with the 
adjusted Non-Forfeiture Sur- 
render and Loan Values is 
based upon a dividend scale 
adopted by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of 
Trustees for payment on pol- 
icy anniversaries during the 
year 1933. The following is 
a comparison of the esti- 
mated average dividend per 
$1,000 under the 1933 scale 
and the average dividend 
| paid under the several recent 
scales during the first year 
the scale was in effect. 
ae 
1924 


is 


| 
i 





1929 10.74 

1933 (Estimated). 10.23 

The rate of interest appli- 
cable to option settlements is 
continued as 4.8 per cent for 
1933. 

Average reduction for the 

| first year dividend from the 
scale previously in effect at 
age 35 is 2.26 per cent for the 
|ordinary life; 2.46 per cent 
| for 20 payment life and 2.47 
| per cent for 20-year endow- 
|ment. The reduction at the 
twentieth year is 6.20 per cent 
for ordinary life, 7.82 per 
cent for 20 payment life 
and 9.08 per cent for 20- 
year endowment. The reduc- 
tion in total dividends for the 
full twenty years is 4.63 per 
cent for ordinary life, 5.79 
per cent for 20 payment:life 
and 6.84 per cent for 20-year 
endowment. 

Illustrations of the com- 
| pany’s 1933 dividend scale on 
the ordinary life plan for ages 
20 to 65 are as follows: 


ee eee ee eee 

















Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
1933, Ordinary Life Dividend Illustration—$1,000 Basis Age At Issue 




















































atEnd 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 
of Year 
1 6.33 639 646 653 6.61 6.70 6.78 687 696 7.07 7.17 7.28 741 7.54 7.66 7.77 7.87 7.98 8.10 8.22 836 848 8.62 8.77 
2 645 652 660 667 6.75 685 694 7.03 7.13 7.24 7.36 748 7.61 7.73 7.84 7.96 8.06 8.19 831 845 857 8.72 886 9.01 
3 658 665 673 681 690 7.00 7.10 7.20 7.31 7.43 7.55 7.68 7.81 7.92 8.03 814 8.26 839 853 866 880 895 9.10 9.26 
4 6.71 6.78 687 696 7.06 7.16 7.27 7.37 7.49 7.62 7.75 7.87 7.99 8.1 8.22 834 846 8.61 874 889 9.03 9.18 9.34 9.51 
5 6.84 692 7.02 7.11 7.2 7.33 7.44 7.55 7.68 7.81 7.94 805 817 829 842 854 868 882 8.96 9.11 9.26 9.42 9.59 9.77 
6 6.97 7.06 7.17 7.26 7.38 7.50 7.62 7.74 7.87 8.00 812 823 835 848 861 8.75 888 9.04 9.18 9.34 9.49 9.67 9.85 10.03 
7 7.12 7.2 7.32 743 7.55 7.67 7.80 7.93 8.06 818 830 841 855 868 882 895 9.10 9.25 941 9.57 9.73 9.92 10.10 10.31 
s 7.27 7.36 748 7.60 7.72 7.86 7.99 812 824 836 847 860 8.74 888 9.02 9.17 9.31 9.47 9.63 9.81 9.98 10.17 10.37 10.60 
9 7.42 7.53 7.65 7.77 7.91 8.04 818 829 841 853 866 8.79 895 9.08 9.23 9.38 9.53 9.70 9.87 10.05 10.23 10.44 10.66 10.89 
10 7.58 7.69 782 7.95 8.09 823 835 847 858 8.72 885 9.00 9.14 9.29 944 9.59 9.75 9.93 10.11 10.29 10.49 10.72 10.94 11.20 
11 7.75 7.86 8.00 8.14 8.27 840 852 8.64 8.77 890 9.05 9.19 9.34 9.49 9.65 9.81 9.98 10.17 10.35 10.56 10.77 11.00 11.24 11.51 
12 7.91 8.04 8.19 832 844 857 869 882 8.95 9.10 9.24 9.39 9.55 9.70 9.87 10.04 10.21 10.40 10.61 10.83 11.05 11.30 11.55 11.82 
13 8.09 8.22 836 849 861 874 887 9.00 9.15 9.29 944 9.59 9.76 9.92 10.09 10.27 10.45 10.66 10.87 11.10 11.34 11.60 11.86 12.16 
14 8.27 840 853 865 878 892 9.05 9.20 9.33 949 9.64 9.80 9.97 10.14 10.32 10.50 10.70 10.92 11.14 11.39 11.63 11.90 12.20 12.51 
15 845 8.57 8.70 882 8.96 9.10 9.25 938 9.53 9.69 9.85 10.01 10.18 10.36 10.54 10.75 10.96 11.19 11.42 11.68 11.93 12.23 12.53 12.87 
16 8.61 8.73 886 9.00 9.14 9.29 9.43 9.58 9.73 9.89 10.05 10.22 10.41 10.59 10.79 11.00 11.22 11.46 11.71 11.97 12.26 12.56 12.89 13.24 
17 8.78 889 9.04 9.17 933 947 9.62 9.77 9.93 10.09 10.26 10.44 10.63 10.83 11.04 11.26 11.49 11.75 12.00 12.29 12.58 12.92 13.25 13.63 
18 8.94 9.07 9.21 9.36 9.51 9.66 982 9.97 10.13 10.30 10.48 10.66 10.87 11.08 11.30 11.53 11.77 12.03 12.32 12.61 12.93 13.27 13.64 14.04 
19 9.11 9.24 940 954 9.70 9.85 10.01 10.17 10.34 10.52 10.70 10.90 11.12 11.33 11.56 11.81 12.06 12.34 12.63 12.96 13.28 13.65 14.04 14.44 
20 9.43 9.58 9.73 9.89 10.05 10.21 10.38 10.55 10.73 10.93 11.14 11.36 11.60 11.84 12.09 12.36 12.66 12.97 13.30 13.66 14.04 14.43 14.87 

































44 45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 
of Year 
1 8.91 9.07 9.24 942 9.60 981 10.05 10.29 10.57 10.86 11.17 
2 9.16 9.33 9.51 9.70 9.91 10.14 10.39 10.65 10.94 11.25 11.60 
3 9.42 9.60 9.79 10.00 10.23 10.47 10.74 11.02 11.33 11.68 12.04 
4 0.69 9.87 10.08 10.32 10.55 10.82 11.10 11.40 11.74 12.10 12.51 
5 9.95 10.16 10.39 10.63 10.89 11.17 11.46 11.80 12.16 12.56 12.98 
6 10.23 10.46 10.70 10.96 11.23 11.52 11.86 12.21 12.61 13.02 13.49 
7 10.53 10.76 11.02 11.29 11.58 11.91 12.25 12.64 13.05 13.51 14.01 
8 10.83 11.08 11.35 11.64 11.96 12.29 12.68 13.07 13.53 14.02 14.52 
9 11.14 11.40 11.68 12.00 12.34 12.71 13.10 13.54 14.02 14.52 15.08 
10 11.45 11.73 12.04 12.37 12.74 13.12 13.56 14.02 14.51 15.06 15.62 
ll 11.77 12.09 12.41 12.77 13.15 13.57 14.03 14.50 15.03 15.59 16.18 
12 12.12 12.44 12.80 13.17 13.58 14.03 14.49 15.01 15.55 16.13 16.73 
13 12.47 12.82 13.18 13.59 14.08 14.48 14.99 15.51 16.08 16.67 17.30 
14 12.85 13.20 13.60 14.03 14.47 14.97 15.48 J6.03 16.61 17.22 17.89 
15 13.22 13.61 14.03 14.47 14.95 15.45 15.99 16.54 17.14 17.79 18.50 
16 13.62 14.03 14.46 14.93 15.42 15.94 16.49 17.07 17.70 18.38 19.12 
17 14.03 14.45 14.91 15.39 15.90 16.43 17.00 17.61 18.28 18.99 19.77 
18 14.44 14.90 15.36 15.86 16.38 16.93 17.53 18.17 18.87 19.62 20.40 
19 14.88 15.34 15.82 16.33 16.87 17.45 18.07 18.75 19.48 20.24 21.01 
15.79 16.28 16.81 17.37 17.98 18.64 19.35 20.08 20.83 








55 56 57 58 59 60 
11.53 11.93 12.37 12.84 13.38 13.98 
11.98 1242 12.88 13.41 13.99 14.60 
12.47 12.92 13.43 14.00 14.59 15.27 
12.95 13.45 14.00 1458 15.23 15.92 
13.47 14.01 1456 15.20 15.87 16.60 
14.00 1455 15.17 15.81 16.52 = 17.27 
14.53 15.14 15.76 16.45 17.16 17.95 
15.10 15.71 16.37 17.07 17.83 18.66 
15.66 1631 16.98 17.71 18.51 19.39 
16.24 16.89 17.60 1837 19.21 20.14 
16.81 17.50 18.24 19.05 19.94 20.92 
17.39 18.12 18.90 19.76 20.70 21.68 
17.99 18.76 19.58 20.49 21.43 22.41 
18.62 19.42 20.29 21.20 22.14 23.15 
19.26 20.11 20.98 21.88 22.85 23.86 
19.93 20.78 21.64 22.58 23.54 24.54 
20.58 21.42 22.31 23.24 24.19 25.24 
21.20 22.07 22.95 23.87 24.87 25.88 
21.83 22.69 23.57 24.53 25.50 26.57 
22.44 23.29 24.21 25.13 27 











61 62 63 64 65 
14.62 15.36 16.12 16.98 17.90 
15.31 16.06 16.88 17.75 18.73 
15.99 16.78 17.62 18.55 19.58 
16.69 17.50 18.38 19.36 20.45 
17.38 18.23 19.17 20.21 21.36 
18.09 18.99 19.98 21.08 22.30 
18.82 19.78 20.82 21.98 23.21 
19.57 20.58 21.69 22.86 24.09 
20.35 21.42 22.53 23.71 24.98 
21.16 22.24 23.35 24.56 25.84 
21.95 23.02 24.17 25.38 26.66 
22.70 23.81 24.96 26.17 27.50 
23.47 24.57 25.72 26.98 28.28 
24.20 25.30 26.50 27.73 29.10 
24.91 26.06 27.22 28.52 29.85 
25.63 26.75 27.98 29.24 30.70 
26.30 27.48 28.68 30.06 31.45 
27.01 28.15 29.46 30.78 32.2: 
27.66 28.91 30.15 31.53 32.88 
28.38 29.58 
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POST-DEPRESSION PROBLEMS 
DISCUSSED BY J. S. THOMPSON (| seated problems of agricul- 


The post-depression may | 


conceivably bring boom times 
to the salesman but the de- 
pression will leave the com- 
pany home offices various 
new problems to face and 
solve, according to the opin- 
ion of J. S. Thompson, vice- 
president of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Newark, N. J., and 
president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, in an 
‘address before that organ- 
ization meeting at Ottawa, 


cance are those which are 
directed toward the deep- 


tural maladjustment, over- 


| rate and because of selection 
| applied by the insured, prob- 
| ably to a high mortality rate 
as well. Greater even than 


conditions and a_ recovery production, unemployment,| these is the problem pre- 
from economic depression. | tariff equalization and world | sented by the development of 


|A crisis is both a result of 


widespread destruction of | 
business morale and a cause | 
for further depression, but 
the quelling of panic does | 
not by any means herald the | 
end of a state of depression. | 
It merely makes possible | 
such recovery as may be | 
justified by current economic | 
factors. The efforts to bal-| 
ance the budget and to pre- | 


peace. These fundamental 
problems are yet to be solved 
but the events of the last few 
months have-registered a def- 
inite improvement in senti- 
ment. 

“The life insurance compa- 
nies naturally share in due 
measure in the benefits which 
accrue from this apparently 
favorable turn of economic 
events. But the life compa- 


| an abnormal demand for cash 
|at a time when revenue is 
diminished andsecurity values 
lowered. The treatment of 
existing policies subject to 
loans presents a problem in 
acquisition expense since 
many of those who have been 
forced to terminate their in- 
surance contracts or are on 
the verge of doing so, are 
logical prospects for new in- 


Canada, last week. And the | vent unwarranted raids upon| nies will inherit from this | surance. But the problem of 
actuarial staff will find it-| the public treasury, to stop| era of deflation certain prob-| preparedness for the policy 
self inheriting a fair share of | the withdrawal and hoarding | lems which must largely be loan demand is a financial 


these problems, declared Mr. | of gold—and to utilize pub- | met by their actuaries. 
Discussing this | lic credit to strengthen banks, | 
phase of the current situa-.| railroads and other organ-| lems related to policy loans. 
izations, were essential ele-| Superficially the policy loan 

“In considering the prog-| ments of a program devised | asset is one of unusual secur- 
ress which has been made, it | to extricate the nation suc-| ity and on a remunerative in- 


Thompson. 


tion, Mr. Thompson said: 


one and raises the question 
as to how high the costly fac- 
tor of liquidity must be 
rated in the investment 
scheme. 


“Whether present-day de- 


“One is the series of prob- 


| 


is most essential that we | cessfully from the grip of | terest basis. But policies with velopments are directly re- 
recognize the distinction be-| panic. The deeper construc-| loans are unstable, are sub-| lated to the high cash sur- 
(Concluded on next page) 





tween the passing of panic |tive forces of tidal signifi- | ject to a high termination 








Home Office Buildings 
of Distinction 
(Concluded from page 10) 


and a mantle of Botticino. 

The general plan of the building is 
that of a hollow square divided by a cen- 
tral wing, thus forming two interior 
courts. This arrangement provides ex- 
cellent lighting and intercommunica- 
tion throughout as well as bringing to- 
gether these departments whose work 
is interrelated. 

Around the building an attractive 
plan of landscaping has added much to 
the appearance of the structure as a 
whole. The ground development is a 
well-ordered scheme of planting with 
large lawn areas and parking spaces. 
The two interior courts have been laid 
out with evergreens and flowering 
shrubs, and walks of green and purple 
flagging. 

Executive offices are located on the 
second floor of the building along the 
State Street side. 

At the left of the main entrance is a 
reception room for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, and along the corridors 
to the right approaching the west wing 
of the building, are the directors’ room, 
the legal and other departments. 

About 300 feet behind the main build- 
ing and connected with it by an under- 
ground passage through which supplies 
can be conveyed are located the ware- 
house and heating plant. The ware- 
house serves not only the home office, 
but also more than 80 offices located 
throughout the country. 


In planning the building, provision | 


was made for the normal expansion of 
business for at least the next 10 years. 


Life Insurance 


As a result of our expansion program, 
unusually attractive General Agency 
openings are available for the right 
men in most of the ten SOUTH- 
EASTERN states in which we now 
operate. Unexcelled policy contracts, 
most liberal first year and long time 
renewal commissions, allowance for or- 
ganization and office expenses. 


If you are looking for a real oppor- 
tunity, it will be to your advantage to 
communicate with us. 


y Yj 
A, 4 4, , 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE 


Cc. O.. MILFORD, INSURANCE COMPANY ORGANIZED 


President 1905 
GREENVILLE SO. CAROLINA 


Southeastern “U. S.” Should Remind You of Us 
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Post-Depression 
Problems 


(Concluded from page 24) 


render values which have | 
been in general use for many | 
years or to the increasing | 
emphasis which, through | 
agents’ presentations, has | 
been laid upon the accumula- | 
tion of cash reserves in| 
life contracts or perhaps | 
to the discovery of banks | 
that collateral made up of | 
life insurance policies on the 
lives of their customers is 
convertible into cash with 
the utmost facility, will 
not be argued here but the 
payment, by the life compa- 
nies, of huge amounts of cash | 
on demand is a much larger | 
factor of service, relatively as | 
well as absolutely, than the | 
corresponding performance | 
was 25 years ago. The real | 
extent of this service during | 
the present or any previous | 
emergency, insofar as it may | 
have affected the private af- | 
fairs of literally millions of | 
policyholders, may not) 
readily be catalogued. For | 
the moment a quite inade- 
quate appreciation of the 
magnitude of the benefits ex- 
tended to living policyhold- 
ers may be gathered from 
the statement that the sur- 
render values paid in 1931 
were about double those paid 
in 1929 and indicated an in- 
crease of about $413,000,000 
over 1929, and that in the 
two years 1930-1931, policy | 
loans outstanding increased | 
about one billion dollars, or | 
a little less than six per cent 
of the admitted assets at 
Dec. 31, 1929. By contrast, 
the increase in policy loans | 
during 1907 was less than | 
$100,000,000. 

“Some thought may well 
be given to the question as to 
whether these huge benefits | 
have worked any harm upon 
the life insurance business. | 
Investment programs have | 
been interrupted, it is true, 
and, to some extent, securi- 
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Virginia, write today to: 


INSURANCE 
LOUISVILLE, 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT IS 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 


& 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. For further details con- 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
abou good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 


ESTED 


IN 


COMPANY 
KENTUCKY 
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|| Urges Decent Minimum 


| of Compulsory Insurance 





Club Women Applaud Idea 
| Advanced by Huebner 
| at State Meet 





The only “fool-proof” in- 
| vestment in United States to- 
‘day is life insurance. And 
| state laws should be amend- 
|}ed to make life insurance 
|compulsory at a decent min- 
'imum for all couples intend- 
| ing to marry. 
| Such was the message de- 
| livered by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
| head of the American College 

of Life Underwriting and 

| professor of insurance and 
|commerce at the Wharton 
| School, University of Penn- 
| sylvania, at annual meeting 
|of the Pennsylvania State 
| Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at Philadelphia, Pa. 

“You are applauding the 
| idea of compulsory life insur- 

ance now, but a few years 
ago this idea was hissed 
| whenever propounded.” 

He went on to advocate life 
| insurance as the only “fool- 

proof” investment in a period 
| which has seen an 80 per cent 
|shrinkage of all stocks and 
bonds, amounting to a loss of 
| $16,000,000,000, or “about 40 
| ber cent of the wealth we kid- 
| ded ourselves we had in 1929. 

“Americans are notoriously 

careless with their invest- 
ments. We pay high-priced 
specialists for everything 
|else, but when it comes to 
| this intricate and complicated 
|matter of investments, the 
average man tries te do it 
himself and he makes a mess 
of it” 











ties have been liquidated. ; 
But the strain which may be 
placed upon the organization 
to perform this service may 
be worth to the individual 
policyholder all that it costs 
him as a member of the or- 
ganization. It is merely 
necessary’ that 


reasonable | 


equity be preserved as be- 
tween the policyholder who 
takes advantage of the sur- 
render value of his policy and 


the one who continues his | 
contract without lapse or en- | 


cumbrance, and also as be- 
tween the policyholders of 
one generation living in an 








; 
™ SERVICE LIFE&: 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 
a lers. 
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Agents Wanted 


Good opportunities in se- 
lected territory for hust- 


Up-to-date policies. 
eral commissions. 


|era characterized by defla- 
| tion and liquidation and those 
|of another for whom eco- 
|nomic influences are the re- 
verse. 

“It is the actuary’s duty to 
| see that this equitable rela- 
tion is maintained as far as 
| is reasonably possible.” 
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for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Claf by Walter Cluff 


Repeatedly described as In this book, a sequel 
the best beginners text to Life Underwriting 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 


tracting the _ prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 


may lead the prospect to new and old men I have 
discover the extent of his read in my 26 years in the 
own needs. business.” 

Price $1.00 Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 








Cc. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and 
answers to the June, 1931, C. L. U. 
Degree examination. 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 











Preferred Accident— 
—Protective Indemnity 
SAME MANAGEMENT 
SAME SERVICE 


Accident—Health—Automobile 
Burglary 
ALL AGENCY CONTRACTS DIRECT 


Address WILFRID C. POTTER, President 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 














1824 1932 


Over a Century Old 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 




















GRAND RAPICS LABEL CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 
MICH. 





FOR FOLDER 
G ELABORATE DISPLAY 















ORGANIZED 


} s 
0. 1869 





CASH CAPITAL iy 


$3,000,000. 00 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE & 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. | 


Manchester, N.H. a 
ASSETS  $17.450.259.57 
LIABILITIES EXCEPT CAPITAL. =O 
$6,0¢ C110, 22 } 
POLICYHOLDERS SURPLUS | 
Values of Dec.31.1931- 39.04 (806.35 ‘ 
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Comirs ConventionValues* $1I,37 3,149.35 
62 YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT 
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These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp... 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 























THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





SIDENT : CREDIT. 

ACCIDE ey 

HEALTH SRN Aes, BOILER 
mas BUS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION &%°s83@ie"00% GENERAL LIABILITY 


ESTABLISHED 1869 








LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 











E. W. Lang, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Smoke. / 
by Moye (ead lief 


| 


Y old friend, D. Tendrin, of Hart- | 


ford, mentioned recently in this 
column following his visit to the office, 


has written me a letter, and though, | 


following its conclusion, were the words, 
“Dictated, but not read by D. Tendrin,” | 
he did not indicate that he would ob- | 
ject to its publication, at least in part. 
He began: * * * 
“§T has been brought to my attention | 
(evidently D. T. is planning to run | 
for the U. S. Senate, the Governorship | 
of Connecticut or at least Alderman | 
from the Tenth Ward, Hartford, to | 
adopt such a statesmanshiplike form 
of writing) that in a recent issue of 
The Spectator Magazine (September 22, 
1932, Mr. Tendrin!) you referred to the 
fact that I paid a visit to your office. 
x *« * 
o HILE I need hardly say that I 
always objected to any form of 
mere personal publicity, I assure you 
that I am not writing to object to what 
you said or to deny the truth of the re- 
marks, observations and philosophical 
deductions you attributed to me and/or 
the anecdotes regarding Mr. Arthur 


Allen or the late Mayor Hooker. 
* * * 


os HAT is worrying me is the fact | 
that in the article above refer- | 
red to, to wit, the article on page 24 
of The Spectator Magazine of Septem- 
ber 22, 1932, you wrote that you asked 
me if I were in Philadelphia for the 
Convention and I replied ‘No, I’m down 
on business.’ Now, I regret to say, some | 
of my insurance friends in Hartford 
seem to consider that I was making a 
wisecrack, and while it is true that Com- 
missioner Colonel Dunham at the | 
present writing in Texas I do not want | 
him to think that I think or speak | 
lightly of such a memorable occasion | 


as a national convention of the N.A.I.A. 
* * * 


is 


“@O, Sir, I demand that you retract 

the statement or emphatically | 
deny that any slur, sneer, mockery, | 
derision, guying, hooting, etc., was in- | 
tended by me regarding insurance con- 
ventions. And, Sir, I must insist that | 
to this retraction you give the same! 
publicity that you afforded the original 
slander. And unless, Sir, 


So earn .« * 


you do, | 


UT I have quoted enough. I retract, | 
I apologize. Mr. T. never said any | 
such thing and he didn’t mean anything 


by saying it. He never missed a single | 





session of the convention and he at- 
tended all the breakfast and luncheon 
conferences. 
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The announcement 
was made in The Spectator of Oc- 
tober 13 of the weekly meetings to 
be held by the Metropolitan de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity 
Company and Eagle Indemnity 
Company each Thursday after- 
noon at 5.30 o’clock until and in- 
cluding December 15, with the 


|'exception of Thursday, November 


24, which is Thanksgiving Day, 
when even insurance men _ will 
more or less rest from their labors. 
An unusually fine program marks 
the series. The first meeting was 
held last Thursday at which T. Y. 
Beams, superintendent of the 
liability department, spoke on 
“Miscellaneous Public Liability 
and Property Damage and the 
New Manual of Liability Insur- 
ance, Part I.” The second will be 
this afternoon, a continuation of 
the same subject. Any casualty 
man could not fail to gain much 
from attendance at such a course 
and the subjects covered will in- 
clude boiler and machinery insur- 
ance, engineering service, work- 


/men’s compensation—than which 
it might be said, few subjects are 


at the present time of more inter- 
est both to producers and to com- 
panies—accident and health in- 
surance, and burglary insurance. 
Selling and underwriting prob- 
lems are thrashed out in a round 
table discussion at the conclusion 
of each address. 





5s * * 


The life of the 


the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents may 


| be a pleasant one, for, like a news- 


paper man, he is bound to meet 
a lot of interesting people, but it 
is by no means an idle one during 
his tenure of office. Anyone who 
has had the pleasure of meeting 
Charles L. Gandy, the present in- 
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INSURANCE 


cumbent, knows that he is active 
and though he has been in office 
but a few weeks he already has 
appeared at a number of places 
at a considerable distance from 
each other where he has addressed 
meetings of the state associations. 
He succeeded another active presi- 
dent, William B. Calhoun. When Mr. 
Calhoun took office a year ago he 
was widely known among fire and 
casualty agents the country over. 
When he turned over the gavel to 
Mr. Gandy in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember it was said that he knew 
practically every member of the 
National Association and all of 
them knew him. Mr. Gandy, a 
Southerner, spent all of last week 
in New England where he was 
received with great enthusiasm. 
* 


* * 


B. Arthur Dugal, 


superintendent of insurance of the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, writ- 
ing in the October number of the 
Ouebec Assurance Service Maga- 
zine, comes out strongly for auto- 
matic cancellation of a policy be- 
cause of non-payment of premium. 
He holds that a premium paid in to 
an agent should be paid over to the 
company within the first month 
which follows the date on which 
the agent received it; that the in- 
sured must pay his premium to the 
agent before the 16th day which 
follows the date of the issue of the 
policy, of the interim receipt, or 
of the renewal, and that a statutory 
condition should be added to the 
policy, enacting that it become 
void, ipso facto, if the premium 
has not been paid within 60 days 
following its issue. He also says 
that, since nine-tenths of insured 
persons never read their policies, 
the law should compel the insurer 
to have printed on their face at the 
top in large bold-face letters a 
notice to that effect. 
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W. A. Tarver, President of 
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Sixty-Third Annual Convention Elects Texas Com- | 
missioner; Garfield W. Brown First Vice-Presi- | 


dent; Resolutions Adopted 





GALVESTON, TEXAS, Oct. 25—To Texas went the 
honor of the presidency of the National Convention 


of Insurance Commissioners at the concluding | 
| 


session of its sixty-third an- 
nual convention here last 
week, when W. A. Tarver 


was promoted from the first | 
vice-presidency to the pres- | 


idency. Mr. Tarver is life 
insurance commissioner and 


chairman of the board of in- | 


surance commissioners of 


Texas. 


He was nominated for the | 
place by Commissioner C. D. | 


Livingston of Michigan, the 
retiring president, who called 
Commissioner Garfield W. 
Brown of Minnesota to the 
chair in order to take the 
floor. 

The convention then elect- 
ed Mr. Brown first vice-pres- 
ident; Dan C. Boney of 
North Carolina, 


committee, as second vice- 
president; and Jesse G. Read 


of Oklahoma reelected secre- | 


tary-treasurer. Inasmuch as 
Commissioner Tarver is like- 
ly to go out of office early in 
January, this lineup means 
that Commissioner Brown 
will succeed to the presidency 
in the near future. 

It had been predicted that 
Superintendent Van Schaick 
of New York would be elect- 
ed chairman of the executive 
committee, but he withdrew 
his name following the nom- 
ination of Joseph B. Thomp- 
son of Missouri, who was 
elected. 

The convention approved 
the plan to increase the exec- 
utive committee’s size by one, 
and H. O. Fishback of Wash- 
ington, was elected to the 
place, in recognition of the 
Pacific Coast territory. 

Harry W. Hanson, super- 
intendent of insurance for 
Illinois, withdrew when he 


was nominated for the com- 
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formerly | 
chairman of the executive | 





motion of Mr. Boney created 
two vacancies which were 


filled by the election of Com- | 
missioner J. C. Kidd of In-| 


diana and A. D. Dulaney of 
Arkansas. 


The executive committee 


announced that its next meet- | 
ing would be held in Hotel | 
New York)! 


Pennsylvania, 
City, Dec. 6 and 7. 


Mr. Van Schaick officially | 


announced that the valua- 


| tions committee would have 


something to report at the 
December meeting. 


mittee, and this with the pro- 





W. A. Tarver 


The convention adopted a 
| memorial resolution to Bur- 
| ton Mansfield, who died Oct. 
3. He was formerly insur- 
ance commissioner of Con- 
necticut and a president of 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 
The body also adopted a 
resolution of felicitation and 


greeting to Arthur E. Lin- | 


nell, who retired recently 
(Concluded on page 36) 








NATION-WIDE EXPERIENCE OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY LINES 


By LOUIS S. FISCHER 


ley table on the opposi 


te page gives a summary 


of nationwide experience of casualty and surety 


lines of the companies lic 


ensed in New York state 


in 1931, the data being taken from the 1932 Cas- 
ualty and Surety Year Book, published by The Spec- 
tator Company. A review of the nation-wide busi- 


| ness of the companies reveals@— 


that casualty insurance com- | 
panies have emerged from | 
the most critical year in the 
history of the country with | 
an experience which estab- 
lishes them on a more solid 
foundation than ever before. | 
During this year, when the | 
mortality among commercial | 
enterprises was the highest 
ever recorded, only two com- 
panies retired from the cas- 
ualty insurance field and then 
voluntarily. This remarkable 
stability enabled casualty in- 
surance companies in 1931 to 
meet every contractual obli- 
gation, paying losses totaling 
in excess of $520,000,000. 














A decline in last year’s 
total casualty business was 
inevitable in view of the pre- 
vailing conditions, although 
the final result was somewhat 
better than expected. Earned 
premiums of the companies 
comprising this table aggre- 
gated $698,130,089 in 1931, 
as compared with the corre- 
sponding figures of $732,246,- 
876 in 1930, a decrease of 
$34,116,787, or 4.6 per cent. 

Augmented by heavy losses 
on depository bonds caused 
by the large number of bank 
failures during the year, and 
increased compensation losses 
(Concluded on following p.) 








| 1932-1933 Officers of the 
National Convention of 
Ins. Commissioners 





| 
| President—W. A. Tarver, 
| Texas. 
| Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee—Joseph B. Thompson, 
| Missouri. 
First Vice-President—Gar- 
| field W. Brown, Minnesota. 
Second Vice-President— 
Dan C. Boney, North Car. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Jesse 
|G. Read, Oklahoma. 
| Executive Committee — 
| Theodore Thulemeyer, Wy- 
oming; S. A. Olsness, North 
| Dakota; Robert C. Clark, 
| Vermont; George S. Van 
| Schaick, New York (all re- 
| elected), H. O. Fishback, 
| Washington; John C. Kidd, 
|Indiana; A. D. Dulaney, 
| Arkansas (new members). 








| General Brokers 
Entertain in N. Y. 


Seventh Annual Dinner 
Addressed by 
Van Schaick 


A program of brief 
| speeches and gay entertain- 
|ment featured the seventh 
| annual dinner of the General 
|Brokers’ Association of 
| Metropolitan District, Inc., 
Tuesday night at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City. 
The evening was adjudged 
a success by the more than 
800 insurance men and their 
friends who attended. 
Arthur Arnow, president 
of the association, opened the 
program and Nathan Green- 
baum, chairman of the din- 
ner committee, introduced 
Justice Albert Conway of the 
Supreme Court, former super- 
intendent of Insurance of 
New York, who was toast- 
master for the evening. 
Speakers included ‘Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick, who reviewed 
government supervision of 
brokers; David Meikeljohn, 
assistant general manager, 
New York office of the Aetna 
Life and affiliated companies, 
and Mr. Arnow, representing 
the brokers. The addresses 
were broadcast from the 
municipal radio station. 
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Summary 


Licensed in New York State in 1931 
(Data Taken from the 1932 Casualty & Surety Year Book} 


29 


of Nation-Wide Experiences of Casualty and Surety Lines of Companies 








Premiums Earned 


Losses Incurred 


Adjustment 
Expenses 
Incurred 


Ratio 


Acquisition and 
Field Supervision 
Expenses Incurred 


Ratio 


Ratio 


Underwriting 
Expenses 
Incurred 





403 , 429 ,550 


113, 


606 , 3% 


194, 


975 


TOTAL BUSINESS 


69 ,327 ,455 


9.1 180 , 569 ,634 


ACCIDENT 


2,643 ,741 


3.9 20 ,763 , 980 


HEALTH 


63.5 1,265,518 


NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT 


114.9 112,187 


4.2 5,873 ,435 


AND HEALTH 
957 ,521 


2.7 


AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY 


58.: 23 ,718 ,653 


12.5 48 ,998 , 237 


LIABILITY OTHER THAN AUTOMOBILE 


40.2 7 , 786 , 233 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


13 ,838 , 588 


13.8 14,591,082 


11.0 3,420,483 


FIDELITY 


2,900 , 760 


6.6 2,450 ,026 


SURETY 


6 ,686 ,661 


13.6 ,006 , 169 


PLATE GLASS 


399 , 560 


3.6 


BURGLARY AND THEFT 


1,611,474 


4.8 


SPRINKLER 


72,955 


7.3 


STEAM BOILER 


78 ,057 


ENGINE AND MACHINERY 


80,215 


AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY 


6,740,020 


1.2 


,914, 4: 
2.1 1,379 ,9 
DAMAGE 


11.7 15,363,171 


AUTOMOBILE COLLISION 


53, 668 , 782 
PROPE 
33. 287 , 543 


7.4 2,428 ,946 


, DAMAGE AND COLLISION OTHER THAN AUTO 


10.1 673,125 


LIVE STOCK 


20,151 


2.8 83 ,773 


CREDIT 


303 ,073 


6.3 1 ,343 ,657 


FORGERY 


14,787 


WORKMEN'S COLLECTIONS 


1,391 


8.7 96 ,616 


7.8 3,181 


SPRINKLER, CREDIT AND LIVE STOCK 


27 


1,185 


WATER DAMAGE 


102 


0.6 3,852 


STATUTORY LIABILITY 


95 ,677 


15.8 69,791 


MISCELLANEOUS 


327 


0.2 117 ,867 


98 , 492 ,367 


9 , 266 ,852 


3,307 ,994 


429 ,351 


,791,749 


,602 , 255 


,897,116 


, 302 , 196 


, 350,751 


, 584,760 


,487 , 158 


175,860 


3,778,318 


, 204,349 


, 388 , 392 


,006 ,632 


393 ,012 


87 ,001 


561,420 


20,514 


1,812 


857 


1,340 


133 ,828 


6,789 





due to a changed industrial 
world, the total losses of the 
companies in 1931 amounted 
to $403,429,550, as compared 
with $408,768,959 in 1930, a 
decrease in losses of only 
$5,339,409, as compared with 
the decrease in earned pre- 
miums of $34,116,787. 
Adjustment expenses ag- 
gregated $69,327,455, or 9.1 


per cent of the earned pre- | 


miums, while acquisition and 
field supervision expenses in- 
curred amounted to $180,569,- 
634. Total underwriting ex- 
penses incurred were $98,- 
792,367, or 14.1 per cent of 
the earned premiums. 
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A study of the individual 
lines written by these com- 
panies indicates interesting 
underwriting problems. Loss 
payments in the surety busi- 
ness for 1931 were the high- 
est ever recorded and the 


| losses and expenses combined 


exceeded the earned pre- 
miums by 1.8 per cent. Pre- 
miums earned in the surety 
business were $49,308,166, 
while losses incurred amount- 


| ed to $43,477,516 for a ratio 


of 88.2 per cent, with adjust- 

ment expenses of $6,686,661 

for a ratio of 13.6 per cent. 
The underwriting expe- 


| rience on workmen’s compen- | 


sation also showed unfavor- 
able results. On an income 
of $125,302,712 the companies 
suffered losses of $90,920,258 
for a ratio of 72.6 per cent, 
while adjustment expenses | 
aggregated 11 per cent of the 
earned premiums, and acqui- 
sition, field supervision and 
underwriting expenses were 
$43,317,599. The net results, 
therefore, show this class of 
business to have suffered an 
underwriting loss of $22,818,- 
725, or 18.1 per cent of the | 


/earned premiums. 


Automobile liability is an- | 


| other problem for the under- | 


writer because of the high 


ratio on this class of business 
over a long period of years. 
Earned premiums as of De- 
cember 31, last, aggregated 
$188,934,223, while losses in- 
curred were $109,923,693, 
making a loss ratio of 58.2 per 
cent. Adjustment expenses 
incurred amounted to $23,- 
718,653, and acquisition, field 
supervision and underwriting 
expenses were $68,789,986. 

In contrast to the lines 
mentioned above, slight im- 
provements are shown in the 
results of burglary and theft, 
plate glass, automobile prop- 
erty damage and a few mis- 
cellaneous items, 
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New Jersey News and Comment 








Insurance agents 


with|alty for automombile opera- | 


| Farm Fires Considered 
| at Chicago Meeting 
| The National Fire Waste 
| Council, affiliated with the 
| Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, held a meeting 


offices in their homes will | tors found guilty of driving | of its agricultural committee 


have no chance at business | when intoxicated. The pres- | in Chicago 


last week. It 


from the Wood-Ridge Board | ent law calls for a fine of $200 was a joint meeting with the 


of Education in the future. | 


A resolution was passed - 


divide the insurance lines 


and the loss of the operator’s | 


driving license for two years 
if he is convicted of drunken 


equally among recognized and | driving. 


licensed agents maintaining 
a place of business in Wood- | 
Ridge which office must not | 
“be located in a building used | 
for residental purposes.” In | 
accordance, the agencies 
which will be favored in the 
distribution of the business | 
under the resolution are) 
Gramlich Company, W. E. | 
Goerner & Co., Albert Gorat | 
and Harrison and Taffeau. 
* * * 


The reason small, inde-| 
pendent agencies have been | 
able to exist in the face of | 
severe competition and larger | 
equipment of bigger offices is | 
because the average small in- | 
surance operator takes an in- 
dividual interest in his cus- | 
tomers. It has long been re- | 
alized that there is no substi- 
tute for the friendly, personal 
contact. Human nature is the 
same everywhere. The occa- | 
sional customer who receives | 
a prompt welcome, practical | 
advice and fair treatment be- | 
comes a permanent one and 
the agent benefits to a degree 
far exceeding the effort in- 
volved. 

* * * 

A curious automobile acci- | 
dent is reported. It started 
when two cars locked front | 
wheels. Three more drivers 
stopped their cars to look on. 
A sixth automobile came 
along and crashed into the 
three last mentioned. Finally | 
a seventh car, for apparently 
no good reason at all, stopped 
so suddenly in approaching 
the scene of the six other 
wrecks, that it went into a 
ditch. 

* x *« 

A jury in Judge Edwin C. 
Caffrey’s Bergen County 
Court has awarded Petro 
Amoruso of Garfield, $14,- 
000 for the loss of his left leg 
as a result of an automobile 
accident August 8, 1931. 
Amoruso was suing for $50,- 
000. The case will be ap- 
pealed. 

il « od 

The drunken driver menace 
is growing. New Jersey 
made a sad mistake when it 
removed from the law the 
mandatory 30-day jail pen- 


Fire Insurance 


* * 


John C. Conklin, chairman 
of the Insurance Committee 
of the Bergen County Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has made 
his report on the results of 
Fire Protection Week. He 
states that through the co- 
operation of more than 800 
chambers of commerce and 


similar organizations in as | 


many cities throughout the 
United States the fire losses 


in 1931 were cut 18 per cent | 
below their average for the | 


preceding five-year period. 


farm fire protection commit- | 





tee of the National Fire Pro- | 


tection Association. 


| Farm fires and their pre- 
| vention received the concen- 


| trated attention of the fire | 


committees. Sub - committee 
reports dealing with a wide 
range of rural fire-prevention 
subjects were submitted for 
consideration and discussion, 
including reports on publicity, 
legislation, etc. 





ties promoted during the year 
also was reviewed. 

Wallace Rogers of Chicago 
is chairman of the agricul- 
committee, and Dr. 


| tural 


prevention experts of these | 


Brokers 


Officers of Mass. 
Association 

At the annual meeting of 
the Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation of Massachusetts 
the following officers were 
elected: President, Everett 
S. Litchfield; vice-presidents, 
Louis K. Snyder, Collins 
Graham, Charles E. Deland, 
Hubert D. Broderic and 
Harvey E. Frost; secretary- 
treasurer, George M. Neily; 
executive committee, John F., 
Masters, Frederick S. Chap- 
man, Willard FE. Cherry, 


| Richard F. Paul, Thomas P. 


The effectiveness of activi- | 


L’Estrange, Edward M. 
Peters, Thomas _ Ashley, 
Robert E. Stone, Paul Bur- 
rage, Arthur W. Davis, Louis 
H. Hoffman, Edward F. 
O’Shea, Jr., Richard E. Am- 
brose, Clarence P. MacDonald 
and Albert G. Ferguson. 








D. J. Price of Washington is 
chairman of the farm fire- 
protection committee. 
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(Unbaine Fine 


Insurance 


Paris, France 


FIRE REINSURANCE 


SOUND 


SUBSTANTIAL 


CONSERVATIVE 





FESTER, FOTHERGILE « HARTUNG 


United States Managers 


110 William St. New York City 
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New England Hears | 
Charles L. Gandy 





N.A.LA. President Fea- 
tures Mutual Obliga- 
tions of Companies 
and Agents in His Talks | 


Charles L. Gandy, newly | 
elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, spent all of last | 
week in New England and | 
addressed four conventions | 
in as many days. On Tues- | 
day, the 18th, he appeared be- 
fore the Vermont Association 
at Burington; on Wednesday 
he addressed the New Hamp- 
shire agents at Manchester; 
Thursday he was in Water- 
bury for the Connecticut Con- 
vention, and Friday he spent 
with the Rhode Island agents 
at Providence. 

Mr. Gandy discussed at 
length developments at the 
Philadelphia Convention of 
the National Association. He 
also discussed the obligations 
of agents to their companies 
and stressed fair dealing 
and competency; knowledge 
of rates and loss ratios, and 
knowledge of tax and license 
rates. 

Addressing himself to the 
other side of the picture, he 
stated that those agents who 
conscientiously accept their 
obligations to the companies 
have a right to remind those 
companies of their obligations 
to the agent. He enumerated 
the three prime company ob- 
ligations as follows: 

1. Solvency, which the 
agent can and must help pre- 
serve. An agent has a right 
to demand that the protec- 
tion which he sells to his cus- 
tomers shall be sound. 

2. An agent has a right to 
demand that his company 
shall respect his territorial 
rights and not do business 
“over his head.” 

3. An agent has a right to 
demand that his company will 
not compete with him through 
a production branch office. 





Fifty-One Pass Examination 
One hundred and five can- | 
didates toek the examination 
for insurance broker’s certifi- 
cate of authority held in New | 
York City Oct. 13 by the New 
York State Insurance De- 
partment, of which 51, a per- 
centage of 48.6, passed and 
will be granted a _broker’s 
certificate of authority. 
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| all 


| the other, 





Wisconsin Forms 


Are Distributed 


| Plan Will Become Effec- 


tive January, 1933; 
Twelve Classifications 
Only Employed 





As a result of the law 





passed by the Wisconsin Leg- | 
islature last year requiring 
the state insurance commis- | 


sioner to establish and main- 
tain in his office a standard 
classification of fire risks for 
fire insurance business 


written in that state, forms | 


been sent to all 


| of the new plan have now | 
insurance | 


companies doing business in | 
Wisconsin. The plan becomes | 


effective next January. It 
embraces 12 classifications 
based upon combustibility. 
The forms are first divided 
into types of construction, 


whether frame, brick or fire | 


resistance. They are then 
subdivided into the 10 protec- 
tion classes and country 
property. Figures required 
are the business written, pre- 
miums, losses and loss ratios, 
segregated by buildings and 
contents. 


Eight Main Classes 

Eight main classes are to 
be reported upon: Slow-burn- 
ing, moderate-burning, free- 
burning, intense - burning, 
flash-burning, mercantile and 
manufacturing not otherwise 
classified, public 


dwelling class. There are 


buildings, | 


four so-called miscellaneous | 


classes of risks on which the 


business written, premiums, | 


losses and loss ratios are 


grouped for all classes of con- | 


struction and protection 
which are: Miscellaneous not 
otherwise classified, seasonal 
risks, farm property 
sprinkler risks. 


other than fire, 
windstorm-farm, windstorm- 


all-over, windstorm-total and | 


sprinkler leakage. 
It is required that rating 
bureaus designate on 


the | 


daily reports the classes of | 


risks by combustibility, the 
grade of protection and con- 
struction. Two sets of num- 


bers are used in the code of | 


the cards for daily reports. 
One, appearing before the 
construction symbol, indicates 
the combustibility class and 
appearing after 
the construction model, de- 


notes the grade of protection. | 


| 


and | 
The same | 
data are required on classes | 
which are | 


HAVE YOU 
THE COURAGE 
OF YOUR 
CONVICTIONS? 


If you believe that insurance is an absolute 
necessity. That insurance will be sold this 
year. That to sell more insurance your sales 
tools must be keener than your competitors’. 
That a right plan for selling insurance will be 
more profitable than it ever has been. And 
a wrong one more costly. Then we have 


something which will interest you. 


It is a free book called “Making More 
Money." It contains the basic plan for suc- 
cessful insurance selling—the plan which was 
awarded the last Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference Trophy for the “outstanding contri- 
bution of the year as to insurance advertis- 
ing.’ This definite workable, tested plan 
helps present Boston and Old Colony agents 
make more money. It will help you make 


more money. 


Increased premium income this year is only 
a question of plan and salesmanship. Mail 


the request coupon today—that is if you 


4 . . 

%~ have the courage of your convictions. 
o> 

A, 


a% 

F iiaes Insurance Company, 
Old Colony Insurance Company, 
Desk I, 87 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send me “Making More Money” which con- 


tains your basic plan, without charge and 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| without obligation. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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North Star 


Insurance 
Company 











FIRE 


AND 


ALLIED 
LINES 


Reinsurance 


Exclustvely 








Home office 


90 John Street, New York 





Pacific Coast Office, 200 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ACCIDENT—BO 


Annual Meeting of 
Industrial Insurers 


All Officers Are Re-| 


elected at New Or- 
leans 


All 
trial Insurers Conference 
were reelected at the twenty- 
third annual meeting held 


Oct. 19, 20 and 21 at New | 


Orleans as follows: 
President—E. T. Burr, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Vice-President—J. R. Leal, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee—R. H. Dobbs, At- 
lanta, Ga. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Pay- 
ton W. Jones, Macon, Ga. 


The sessions were held at) 


the Roosevelt Hotel and the 
conference was marked by an 
expression of optimism for 
the coming year though the 
danger of further excessive 
taxation of the industrial 
companies was_ stressed, 
especially after the address 
by P. M. Estes, general coun- 
sel of the Life and Casualty 
Insurance Company, on “Tax- 
ation,” which led a general 
discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Estes strongly urged 
the members of the confer- 
ence to appeal to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress and 
demand that justice be shown 
to the industrial companies 
in the adoption of tax laws. 
He believed one of the best 
ways to prevent the gov- 
ernment from adding even 
more burdens to the insur- 
ance business would be 
to deal directly with the 
members of congress. Presi- 
dent Burr in his annual ad- 
dress also took up at length 
the question of tax legisla- 
tion and urged the need of 
economy in governmental 
affairs. 

Other speakers at the vari- 
ous sessions included Harry 
McEnery, New Orleans, 
“Industrial Life Insurance;” 
E. B. Stevenson, Chatta- 
nooga, “Developing an Or- 
dinary Department;” Frank 
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officers of the Indus-| 


NDIN 


| Auto Fatalities 
Show Decrease 


Travelers Estimate 5000 
Deaths Less This Year 
Than in 1931 


Present indications point 
to a probable decrease of 
around 5000 deaths from last 


year’s high mark in the num- | 


| ber of fatalities from automo- 
bile accidents, according to 
| official state reports received 
|by the Travelers Insurance 
| Company. Such a reduction 
would bring the total death 
toll down to between 28,000 
and 29,000 for the year, or 
slightly more than the 1928 
record. 

Just what effect the de- 
crease in registration of cars 
'and consumption of gasoline 


of deaths from automobile ac- 
|cidents cannot be determined 
lat this time, it is said, be- 
| cause up-to-date figures are 
not available on the number 
of cars operated and the ex- 


tent of their use during the | 


| present year. 

| The fatality experience re- 
| ported by more than a ma- 
| jority of the states indicates 
that during the first nine 
‘months of the year deaths 


|have numbered around 20,- | 


1500. The decrease amounts 
|to more than 15 per cent. Out 
lof a total of 40 states and 
the District of Columbia 
which have 
statistics, decreases are 
shown in 34 states. Twenty- 
two states show 
greater than the average, and 
of these, 19 report reductions 
| that are in excess of 20 per 
| cent. 








S. Normann, 


|Insurance Policies;” Ted M. 
Simmons, New Orleans, 
“Life Insurance Sales ;” 


Frank E. Jennings, Jackson- | 


| ville, “Conservative Expan- 


lsion,” and G. W. Munford, | 


Durham, “The Problem of 


|the ex-Agent.” 


has had on this year’s trend | 


reported their | 


decreases | 


New Orleans, | 
“Insurable Interest and| 
Right to Proceeds of Life | 


\ La. 
G —- MISCELLANEOUS 


‘Unemployment Insurance 


Reviewed by Ohio Chamber 


|W. G. Wilson Puts Motion Adopting Report 
| That Scores Compulsory Forms at Buckeye 
Chamber of Commerce Session 








[Special to The Spectator ] 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 26—The 39th annual 
meeting of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce has 
| been perhaps of more interest to insurance men 
_than any other one business, it having concerned 
| itself largely with the subject of unemployment 
' insurance. Geo. B. Chandler, its Executive Sec- 

retary, who a decade ago was District Commis- 
sioner of Compensation in Connecticut, referred 
_to this as “the most important part of my report,” 
and later added this is the “most dangerous subject 
_of legislation faced in Ohio in its 129 years,” and 
'concluded with, “let us not import failures from 
abroad.” oo 

Upon motion by W. G.| 
Wilson, Aetna Affiliated Com- | 
| panies, Cleveland, a hold-over | 
director of the Ohio Cham- 
ber, this report was adopted | 
by a rising vote, amid ap-| 
plause. 

Other insurance men pres- 
ent were Vivian Anderson of 





by mutual agreement 
should be placed in the 
hands of some responsible 
fiduciary institution as 
trustee, and that said trus- 
teeship should be irrevo- 
cable.” 
The Chamber relies, in 
. | part, upon the argument that 
Cincinnati, a director as rep-| compulsory unemployment in- 
resentative of a local cham-| syrance will, sooner or later, 
ber of a city of over 200,000 | result in a state fund which 
population; E. P. Tice of| it views as an undesirable 
|Tice & Jeffers, resident) step toward socialism; and 
agents, Columbus, who was | this immediately suggests 
reelected as a director repre-| the present Ohio Compulsory 
senting the business of insur- Monopolistic Workmen +. 
ance; and Clayton G. Hale| Compensation fund which 
| representing the Cleveland | the Chamber has rather 
Board. __|smiled upon, although it 
The following resolutions | claims never to have taken a 
were unanimously adopted: | direct stand either for or 
“The Ohio Chamber of | against it. The need for the 
Commerce reaffirms its| use of the socialism argument 
position in opposition to| in combating unemployment 
any system of unemploy-| insurance, together with cur- 
ment insurance, unemploy-| rent dissatisfaction of both 
ment reserves, or old-age | employers and employees over 
pensions which is compul-| the state compensation fund, 
sory in its nature or to| may result in a reopening of 
which the state or any sub-/| this latter subject, and this 
division thereof makes con-| convention has passed this 
tribution out of public! resolution in that field: 
funds.” “The convention pro- 
“The Ohio Chamber of| foundly believes that equal- 
Commerce advocates that ity before the law is the 
any private unemployment foundation of our institu- 
fund or old-age pension tions, and, to this end, 
fund to which the employ- urges the officers and direc- 
er and employee contribute (Concluded on page 36) 
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PEOPLE anpb 
PROBLEMS 


HIS department has decided to do | 
some smiting about with the sword | 
this morning. Realizing the confining | 
extent of this and similar columns and | 


the necessity for conserving the amount 
of space therein by the exclusion of long 
and cumbersome names such as Editor 
Ralph Reed Wolfe, Editor Thomas J. V. 
Cullen or Editor Robert Wade Sheehan, 
which we sometimes must use for the 
troublesome sake of formality when re- 
ferring to these esteemed gentlemen, we 
have longed for some other form of 
address which would be appeasingly 
formal to them, and, at the same time, 
occupy a minimum of space so that we 
might devote our remarks more fully to 
the subject matter at hand. 


Saal * * 


SOLUTION to our problem has 

been suggested by a news item 
from London. The question, “Does a 
columnist need a title?” has been put 
recently by the World Press of London 
to writers of society gossip like Viscount 
Castlerosse of the Sunday Express, the 
Marquis of Donegal of the Sunday 
Dispatch, Quex (Captain George 
Nichols) of the News Chronicle, and 
others who are the columnists of the 
British capital. Our answer to this 
question, as applied to our own bevy of 
columnists in The Spectator, is emphatic. 
Yes, they certainly do need a title. 

« * * 


N casting about for suitable titles to 

bestow upon these deserving fellows, 
we are unwilling that any class distinc- 
tion should be aroused or petty snobbery 
instilled in the ranks, so we have tried 
to make our selections merely euphoni- 
ous. For example, nothing short of a 
baronetcy could be offered Ralph Reed 
Wolfe as befitting his euphonious name. 
“Baron” Wolfe sounds very nice, we 
think, and if space should not permit, 
we might even shorten the title to “The 
Baron” without detracting from his 
dignity in the least. This arrangement 
is much less prosaic too than our own 
unadorned American names. I can think 
of similar titles for the others, too. I 
have often wondered if Frank Elling- 
ton’s middle initial might not be W and 
if he suppressed it only because of his 
As it stands, however, it 
sounds enough like a famous titled 
Englishman of history that he might be 
made a Duke quite appropriately. On 
second thought, perhaps we should ob- 
serve the reactions of “The Baron” upon 
being elevated to the peerage, before 
proceeding further. 


modesty. 
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IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


M.. Arthur Barry 
isn’t one of the “people” in casu- 
alty insurance but he doubtless is, 
problems.” Mr. 
gentleman 


or was, one of its 
3arry is the famous 
burglar who was nabbed last week 
after being A.\W.O.L. from one of 
our better prisons during the past 
two years. He specialized in jewel 
thefts from private homes and 
quietly admitted to stealing more 
than a million dollars’ worth of 
gems during his spectacular career. 
The theft of the Jesse L. Livermore 
jewels was probably his most nota- 
ble escapade. Mr. Barry was an 
‘andsome lad who dressed well and 
spoke with a broad A. It was his 
custom to charm fashionable ladies 
with his social graces and the small 
talk of jewels, houses and vacation- 
ings which he picked up enabled 
him to plot his robberies with ac- 
curacy. He gun-toting 
during his career although he shot 
his way out of prison. Some of 
Mr. Barry’s jobs cost casualty and 
surety companies a pretty penny. 


scorned 


* * *« 


Plowerd L. Cox, 
secretary-treasurer of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, ad- 
mits that even that insouciant or- 
ganization has taken it on the chin 
during the depression and as a re- 
the annual fall dinner has 
been cancelled. The club is going 
concentrate, instead, its 
Christmas party scheduled for Dec. 


on 


15, which will be bigger and bet- 
ter than ever. 
. & -= 


A. O. Robinson, 


who hides his identity behind the 
Santa Clausian whiskers of Will 
Wrightem, field correspondent for 


|the Yorkshire group, in a breezy 


letter to agents accompanying a 
circular to prospects which features 
a return post card requesting an 
appointment says, “We must admit 
insur- 


that deservedly or not the 
ance agent, even outside the conic 
strips, really is somewhat of a nui- 
sance in his manner of approach. 
To suggest that prospect 


make his own appointment may at 


your 


least appeal to his sense of humor.” 
Brother Wrightem probably figures 
that a circular that draws even a 
laugh is doing an above-the-aver- 
age job for these times. 


- * x 


Evesets S. Litchfield, 


who has been 
in the insurance business in Bos- 
ton tor 30 vears, has been elected 
the Insurance Brokers 


He 


al a 
aiso a 


a Harvard graduate 


president of 
Association of Massachusetts. 
succeeds John F. 
Bostonian, who has done an able 
job in that post for four years. 
Other newly elected officers are 
Louis K. Snyder, Collins Graham, 
Charles Hubert D. 
Broderic R. Frost, 


M. 


Masters, 


E. 
and 


Deland, 
Harvey 
and 


vice-presidents, George 


-retarv-treasurer. 


Robert S. Harvey 


intmen 


has received an as e€X- 
ecutive special agent from 
Casualty C 
cago. He was formerly with 
Century Indemni Company, 


whom he traveled in their Wisconsin, 


appol it 
the 


tinental 
ty 


Illinois and Minnesota territories. 
Special agency work in Wisconsin 
for the Indemnity Company of North 
1926 to 1929 also 


; 
Irom 


America 


added substantially to insur- 


his 
ance experience. 
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The Claim Adjuster | 


. | 
and New Business | 


Vice-Pres. of U. S. F. & 6. | 
Points out Many 
Possibilities 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 25—“The 
qualifications of a claim ad- | 
juster for a multiple line in- 
surance company have been | 
enumerated and enlarged and 
dwelt upon to such an extent 
that to comply with all of 
them would require a rather 
superhuman individual,” de- 
clares M. Barratt Walker, 
vice-president of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. 

“But in all the elaborate 
list seldom, if ever, is refer- 
ence made to one of the most 
important services he may 
render his company,” he de- 
clared. “He is in a position 
to, and ought to and can, in- 
fluence a lot of new business 
to the agent and broker. 

“His daily contact with the 
public, with lawyers and doc- 
tors and claimants and wit- 
nesses and garage men and 
accountants and bankers and 
brokers and policyholders and 
business men enables him to 
bring to their attention pol- 
icy coverages suitable to their 
respective needs. 

“When a physician, for ex- 
ample, who has been success- 
fully defended in a malprac- 
tice suit against him ex- 
presses his relief and satis- | 
faction with the manner in 
which the case has _ been 
handled by the company’s 
representatives, as many do, 
it would be in order for the 
adjuster to make the timely 
suggestion that his company 
is able and would like to be 
in position to defend him in 
other respects. 

“Why not let the company 
have his automobile insur- 
ance, through his own agent | 
or broker? He needs particu- 
larly the protection of per- 
sonal accident and disability | 
insurance, since his profes- | 
sional income is largely de- 
pendent on his personal activ- 
ity. Of course, he needs resi- 
dence protection. 

“When a man with family 
and business obligations and 
responsibilities and of suffi- 
cient means and _ earning | 
power to require insurance 
protection, and this includes | 
a very larger percentage of | 
the whole population, has just | 
witnessed or learned of an 
automobile or other public | 
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$3.20 Per Boy 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 
25—A plan to insure high 
| school athletes in Indiana | 


against injury is explained 


in detail by Arthur L. Tres- | 
| ter, commissioner of the In- 
| diana High School Athletic | 


Association. The cost is 
$3.20 for each boy, regardless 
of the number of sports in 
which he participates. Ac- 
ceptance of such insurance is 








optional with each high 
school. 
accident in which another 


has been killed or injured, he 
is a likely prospect for ia- 
surance, 

“One large general agency 
frankly attributes 20 per cent 
of the business of the agency 
to the manner in which the 
company’s claim department 
operates.” 


Special Meeting of Health 
and Accident Under- 
writers Conference 
| A special meeting of mem- 
| ber companies of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters 
Conference which write what 
is commonly known as quar- 
terly premium commercial 
business will be held next 
Tuesday at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. The 
purpose of the meeting is to 
discuss the practical applica- 
tion of the agreements in pol- 





| Other matters 
policy phraseology and un- 
derwriting will also be dis- 
cussed. The meeting will be 
held at the same time as the 
meetings of the Life Agency 
Officers Association and the 
Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, also held at 
| the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


icy contracts now being used. | 
concerning | 
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| One Dollar More 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25— 

The National Surety Com- 
pany has sent letters to all 
| of its officers, employees and 
agents urging that each 
spend at least $1 each week 
over and above what they 
| have been spending of late. 
| It is explained that if this 
movement should become 
| general throughout the coun- 
itry among the 49,000,000 
men and women still profit- 
ably employed it would place 
an additional $2,500,000,000 
into circulation in the chan- 
| nels of commerce and indus- 
|try. “If every body stopped 
| buying there would be no 
work for anybody. If every- 
| body started buying ade- 
quately, there would be jobs 
| for many thousands of unem- 
ployed and possibly for all,” 
| the letter stated. 











AMERICAN SURETY 


Home OFFIce 
100 Broadway 


} 
| 
New York, N. 


New 


( organized 


York CaAsuAtty 
1890 ) 


COMPANY 
of New York 
(organized 1884) 


terests by 
A 


CoMPANY 


Home OFFICE: 


80 John 
New York N., 


Other 


CANADIAN SURETY 


| ( organized 


| manent 


Street 
¥, rendering 


Affiliated Companies of 
the American Surety 


1913) 


Home OFFice: 
Canada Per- 


Bldg. 


INSURANCE AGENTS 


can best serve their clients’ in- 


placing their surety 


bonds and casualty insurance in a 


company with— 


Long experience. 


A trained organization capable of 


prompt and efficient 


service before and after a_ loss 


occurs, 
Group 


Nation-wide facilities. 


COMPANY 


Toronto, Can- 


| | ada 


| ( organized 


Tacuba 


Mexico 





Cra. MExIcANA DE GARANTIAS, S. A. 


A reputation for equitable treat- 
ment of its clients. 


Sound financial standing. 


We qualify to these require- 


1913 ) 
and 
Marconi Sts. 
City of Mexico 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Casualty Insurance 


ments and solicit an opportun- 


ity to serve. 
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First Radio Program J. 


Policy Issued 


National Surety Writes 
$500,000 for Walter 
P. Chrysler 


The first insurance policy 
ever to be taken out for a 
radio program was signed to- 
day by Walter P. Chrysler. 
It covers the 90-minute 
Plymouth radio business con- 
ference to be heard on Nov. 1 
over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System network to 
the extent of $500,000 and is 
the largest policy ever ap- 
plied to such a brief period, 
except in the case of money 
shipments in big city finan- 
cial districts. 

Edward Allen, president 
of the National Surety Com- 
pany, guarantor of the policy, 
said radio insurance is an en- 
tirely new development and 
the Plymouth broadcast is the 
first on which his company 
has ever issued a policy. 

“Radio insurance marks a 
new step in the surety busi- 
ness,” he said. “It opens a 
new field for insurance and | 
is significant to radio as an 
indication that program 
sponsors are more and more 
applying sound business prin- 
ciples to their broadcasting 
activities.” 

Mr. Chrysler, in signing the 
agreement covering the in- 
surance policy, explained 
that the Plymouth division 
of Chrysler Corporation was 
taking it out because of the 
importance of the radio busi- 
ness conference to its future 
business. 

















| New South Wales Fire Un- 


| David Duncan, 


|demnity for the past thirty 


“We are using radio for | 


the first time as a means of 
conducting a convention of | 
Plymouth dealers in_ the} 
United States and Canada,” 
he said. “Approximately 75,- 
000 persons associated with 
DeSoto, Dodge, and Chrysler 
dealer organizations will be 
listening to executives of the 
corporation describe the new 
Plymouth Six to the dealers 
for the first time in this 
broadcast. Consequently, the 
importance of this program 
to our organization warrants 
the protection in the event 
of unforeseen occurrences 
which might interfere with 
transmission of the broad- 
cast. This is the first inter- 
national sales meeting we 
have ever held by radio, and 
we are Staking much on its | 
success.” 





Victor Barry Heads 
The Insurance Institute 


No Dimunition of Organiza- 
tion's Activity Indicated 
at Annual Meeting 





James Victor Barry, for- 
merly vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life, and now 
associated with the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, was elected 
president of the Insurance 
Institute of America at its 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, on Tues- 
day. Charles R. Pitcher, re- 
tiring president, did not at- 
tend the session because of 
ill health. Henry Moir, pres- 
ident of the United States 
Life, presided. 

One of the most encour- 
aging incidents of the meet- 
ing was the report of the 
treasurer which showed that 
the Institution enjoys such a 
creditable surplus that it 
may decide to engage a sal- 
aried instructor for its ed- 
ucational work. 

Of all those present at the | 
meeting, the one farthest 
away from home was Ernest 
W. Bell, chief assessor for the 





derwriters. Mr. Bell ad-| 
' dressed the meeting briefly | | 
on insurance developments in | 
his country. 





Death of David Duncan | 
SAN FRANcisco, Oct. 25— 
veteran res- | 
ident manager for Globe In- 


years, and leading figure in 
San Francisco insurance 
circles, died Oct. 23 at San 
Rafael as a result of injuries 
suffered in an automobile ac- 
cident last week. Mr. Dun- 
can started with the agency | 
of Voss-Conrad & Co. when 

he came to San Francisco. 

| He was a native of Edin- | 
burgh, Scotland, coming to | 
this country at an early age. 
He is survived by a widow | 
and two sons, David Jr. and 
Donald, both in the insurance 
business in San Francisco. 
Funeral services were held 
Oct. 25 at San Rafael, at- 
tended by a large delegation | 
of casualty and surety un-| 
derwriters of the Pacific 
Coast. 








this single Plymouth broad- 
cast. It affords financial pro- 
tection in case of breaks in 
the land wires which connect 
the numerous stations in the 
Columbia network or the 
failure of any part of the in- 


The National Surety Com-| tricate equipment for trans- 
pany policy applies only to| mitting the program. 
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| employees 
States were protected by vol- | 





Vice-President Meador, Al- 
so Treasurer 

James J. Meador, vice- 
president of the United 
States Casualty Company, 
has been elected treasurer of 
the company in place of Les- 
ter H. Clarke, retired. Mr. 
Meador has been connected 
with the United States Cas- 
ualty for 29 years. 





Specialists in Eye-Accident 
Insurance Policies 

E. L. Griffith and Rawle 
Buckner, both prominently 
identified in business circles 
in Houston, have organized 
the Griffith-Buckner Agency 
with headquarters in the 
National Standard Building, 
Houston. They will appoint, 
train and supervise agents 
for the National Standard 
Accident Insurance Company 
in the state of Texas. 

These agents will specialize 
in the sale of eye contracts. 
These contracts carry a single 
premium of $100 and indem- 
nify a man to the extent of 
$100 per month for life in 
the event of blindness at any 
time until age 85. 





Unemployment Insurance 

FRANKFORT, Ky., Oct. 25— | 
| According to an 
compiled by Stanley 
thewson, secretary 


Mat- 


of Commerce, only  four- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the 
of the United 


untary unemployment insur- 
ance. The estimate revealed 


that only about 250,000 work- | 


ers were protected by some 


| form of unemployment insur- 


ance, 





W. A. Tarver President 
of Insurance Com- 
missioners 
(Concluded from page 28) 
after 40 years of service in 
the Massachusetts insurance 
department. He was first 
deputy at the time of his re- 
tirement. He was present 
at the meeting and had been 
active in it for many years 
prior to his retirement from 

official duties. 

Commissioner Read re- 
ported the treasury to be in 
good condition. 

Resolutions of thanks to 
all persons who so gener- 
ously aided in the entertain- 
ment were adopted. 

The entertainment on the 


estimate | 


of the) 
Springfield (Ohio) Chamber | 


Unemployment Insurance 
Reviewed by Ohio 
Chamber 
(Concluded from page 33) 


tors of the Chamber to en- 
deavor to secure the cvop- 
eration of all employing 
interests for abrogating 
the rule under which the 
employee has the right of 
appeal from decisions of 
the Ohio Industrial Com- 
mission on questions of 
fact, while that right is 
denied the employer. In 
like manner, we recom- 
mend a reduction in the 
compensation of an injureu 
employee of from 15 per 
cent to 50 per cent for w 
ful failure to use a safe 
device or for the remc: 
of a safety device, just 
an employer is now pe’ 
ized by an increase of f) 
15 per cent to 50 per c 
in the compensation awa: 
ed against him for failu. 
to install such safety 
| vice or appliance.” 
| Of further interest to 
surance men was the foll 
ing resolution, designed 
overcome the objections 
| farmers to a drivers’ licc 
law which they felt woul 
| unenforceable in rural 
| tricts: 
“The convention al 
| recommends that a drive: 
license law be enacted, pr 
viding for the establi: 
ment of a. state highw: 
patrol to enforce the laws, 
funds derived from the 
establishment of a drivers 
license law to be used for 
| financing a system of safe- 
ty police and highway pa- 
trol.” 

Among the prominent 
speakers on the two-day pro- 
gram were Henry I. Harri- 
man, president of the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce; Hon. Roy D. Chapin, 
Secretary of Commerce; John 

| M. Fitzgerald of the Railway 
Executive Committee, of 
New York City; and Prof. 
Edwin S. Todd of Miami 
| pee mg whose _ subject 

s “The Recent British Fi- 
oa Crisis and Unemploy- 
ment Relief.” 














final day consisted of a lunch- 
eon at the home office of the 
American National. Insur- 
ance Company for the men 
and a luncheon and bridge 
for the women in the Buc- 
caneer Hotel of Galveston, 
the island city headquarters 
for the commissioners. 
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4 MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





PESSSESSSSESEESHESSESES 


SOUTHLAND 


Life Agents Don’t Sell 
LIFE INSURANCE! 


One of the 7 Points in the New 





MMM MM wm 


tine tg Southland Sales plans is the develop- 
END DEBATE ment of program selling. By de- 


veloping a program, the Southland 
way, selling becomes unnecessary -- 
the prospect buys! Write for more 
information on these new selling 
lans. Address Clarence E. Linz, 1st 
ice President, or Col. Wm. E. Talbot, 
Agency Manager. 


Southland 


Life Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 


SESSSSSSSHSSSSHSSSEES 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
, 


THE COMPANY Backed and endorsed by the most substan- 
: tial and influential business men in Kansas 
b City. 
THE MANAGEMENT Practical insurance men of long experience 
and conspicuous success. 
a< THE TERRITORY MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA, 


COLORADO, my The best territory 
I in the country 

b 

, DANIEL BOONE, Jr., 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, 
al President Ss 


ec’y & Actuary 
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MORE NEW DEVELOPMENT 
Under Way in 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


Continuing its previously announced agency program, the 
Pan-American is establishing numerous new agencies in cities 


of 20,000 or more population. In the near future, branch 
offices will be opened in the following cities: 


IOWA ARKANSAS 
Fort Dodge—Davenport Fort Sena Dorado 
ome Saas Salina—Topeka—Wichita 
MISSOURI OKLAHOMA 


St. Joseph—Cape Girardeau Enid—Muskogee—Ard more 


The Pan-American's liberal manager's contract, plus its 
agency-building, training and sales helps, assures success to 
managers appointed in these cities. 

For agency information address 


TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS E. G. 
President 


SIMMONS 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mor. 


















GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


Successor to 


GLOBE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Incorporated 1895 
T. F. BARRY, Founder 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
POSE BARRY DIETZ WM. J. ALEXANDER 


President Secretary 


























| «A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a | 
selected limited number of people in the States 

of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 











| 


Equitable Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
| Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 
For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
i For further information, write 























OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 





Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 


Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 


d 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts for Agents 
If interested, write 

NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

D. B. MORGAN, President aaa 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER & ~~“ 

SEATTLE 
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L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 
SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
9? 
“Oldest and Best 


Has openings for good debit men and business producers 
P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


i THE oe] So) LINE 


lod 3 o/h = = 7h =) 1 oe 
INSURANCE CoO. 


LIFE 


TERRITORY 
COMPANY 


FOR GOOD MEN 


CBRobbins, Pres. CB Svoboda; 
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| ACTUARIES 


ACTUARIES 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
BDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Caleulations 
i ai v 


Audits Censultants 
E 4 





25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Empleyees’ 
Benefit and Pensien Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NBW YORK 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 


160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


10th Floor LaFayette Life Bldg. 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 











T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 


Colcord Bidg. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 
Censulting Actuary 


LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
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Panics and Cash 


Values 
(Concluded from page 15) 


render charges so that his net cost, 
taking cash values into account, is like- 
ly to be increased for a number of years. 
His mind of course may rest more easily 
if he cleans the slate and starts free of 
loans. That, however, is a purely sub- 
jective reaction and where such is the 
case the writing of the new insurance 
does not require much salesmanship. 
These again are valid reasons for not 
paying standard commissions upon re- 
placement business. 


Six Per Cent Justified 


At times criticism has been directed 
at the charging of what is felt by some 
to be the high rate of 6 per cent on 
policy loans. It is important that the 
reasons for this charge be made clear. 
The life insurance reserve is properly 
an emergency fund and not a source of 
credit whenever money is needed. The 
life insurance cash value is not intended 
to supplant regular credit channels for 
nermal credit needs. Bank loans and 
real estate mortgages are proper sources 
of needed capital under normal con- 
ditions. 

If the rate of interest on policy loans, 
guaranteed in the policy at the time of 
issue, were made low there would be a 
strong tendency to use the policy loan 
as a means of raising money that should 
be supplied by other agencies. This in 
turn would enforce a higher degree of 
liquidity upon the companies, lower their 
interest rate and raise the cost of in- 
surance to policyholders. It would add 
a greater element of insecurity by in- 
creasing the stress in times of emer- 
gency. Six per cent is as low a rate 
as should be charged if the welfare of 
the entire body of policyholders is kept 
clearly in view. 


Time to Look Ahead 


In concluding this study I would em- 
phasize the importance that each in- 
dividual company in the light of its own 
circumstances consider carefully the 
possible consequences of the cash and 
loan values in its policies. It is possible 
that the next prolonged depression will 
present problems of liquidity that will 
dwarf those thus far encountered in the 
present depression. As we stress the 
investment and emergency cash value 
appeals in the sale of life insurance we 
assume an obligation to prepare ade- 
quately to meet possible demands in 
time of stress without endangering the 
security of the institution. There is no 
place in the life insurance business for 
a speculative attitude toward providing 
in advance against emergencies that can 
be foreseen. 


THe SpEcTATOR 
October 27, 1932 
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